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PERSONAL FREEDOMS IN FPR bien Sag 


Far TWELFTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF uN 


F THE sessions of’ the General 
; _ Assembly of UNO were only 
estimated by the number of questions 
which found concrete solutions, we 
should say that the twelfth session 
was not of special importance. It be- 
gan in rather unfavourable internatio- 
nal conditions, which did not give 
much hope for the settlement of any 
of the more important questions, and 
many delegations thought that this ses- 
sion might claim to be successful if 
only it did not lead to the further 
worsening of relations. 

However, in view of the various 
manifestatins which make their appea- 
rance during the session it may be said 
that it was of no less importance than 
many previous dramatic sessions at 
which a number of concrete and very 
important solution were arrived at. 

The twelfth session began in a dif- 
sicult atmosphere, after the breaking 
off of the London negotiations on di- 
sarmament with the revived discussion 
on Hungary carried over from the ele- 
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venth session, in the middle of the 
tension of the Near East crisis, and in 
consideration of the deterioration of 
relations between Turkey and Syria. 
In addition to this, the Soviet success 
in the production of ballistic inter- 
continental missiles and the artificial 
earth satellites greatly influenced the 
attitude of great powers and indeed 
that of the whole session. 

The session therefore began in an 
atmosphere of distrust among the 
great powers, with the tendency to 
form a front in defence of old and 
already achieved positions. This was 
particularly seen in the discussion on 


disarmament, which was one of the 
chief items on the agenda. 
Meanwhile, as the session conti- 


nued, opposition gradually became 
more evident, and new tendencies were 
manifested in international relations, 
with new. problems which obviously 
could not be solved in the old way. 
Thus in the discussion on disarmament 
(which bore the seal of the cold war), 


and in spite of the resolution voted by 
23 countries which had the character 
of an uncompromising front formation, 
one could already notice resistance to 
the bloc treatment of problems. This 
resolution did not represent a victory 
for its sponsor, but actually expressed | 
an inability to find a realistic policy 
for the new conditions; it was rather 
a clinging to the old policy and the 
old methods, which were not suitable 
for the settlement of any problems, but 
which were nevertheless resorted to 
because of the atmosphere at the be- 
ginning of the session. 

Later this resistance became more 
definite and explicit, though it was not 
always adequately reflected in the vo- 
ting. Elements showing a favourable 
turn in United Nations activity were 
more and more clearly manifested. 
These were as follows: 

1) A clearer realization that pro- 
blems can no longer be treated in the 
old way and that the ,realistic’ po- 
licy of securing predominance in mili- 


is <n ts srt 
cae is not. actually realistic 
ent conditions; = 


2) A tendency towards emancipa-— 


ae “crete. Guestions It was Repianice to 
be felt that understanding between 
] plocs. does not settle the question oF 
pence and war, though this was the 


Bh but that it is necessary, if a so- 
lution is desired at all, to start with 
understanding between nations — an 
understanding which will actually 
break down bloc frontiers. One may 
say that a certain loosening of bloc 
coherence was felt; 

~ 3) The increased role of the Siall 
and medium countries, especially those 
outside the blocs, or the so-called ,in- 
dependent“ countries (India, Yugosla- 
via, Sweden, Mexico, Egypt, etc.); 

4) The greater and more mature ac- 
tivity of the Asian and African coun- 
tries, especially in questions on colo- 
nialism and the peaceful development 


of former dependent countries; 
Raa 5) And as a result of all this, a new 
numerical balance. In the course of 
_ this session it became quite clear that 
: on any important question it was going 


to be difficult today to obtain a two- 
third majority for resolution expressing 
only the conceptions of one side or 
one great power. 

The general debate and the discus- 
sions on the Turko-Syrian conflict and 
on disarmament showed in the first 
days of the session a serious criticism 
of the great powers, and later led to a 
series of concrete suggestions and 
counter-suggestions from the small and 
medium countries on nearly every 
question, thus bringing pressure to bear 
on the great powers to modify their 
conceptions. 

Accordingly, during the session of 
the General Assembly there gradually 
emerged a general tendency to formu- 
late resolutions which could be accep- 
ted unanimously; the great powers 
accepted more frequently the initiative 
of the small and medium countries in 
order to reach compromises and even 
unanimous solutions. This resulted in 
a whole series of compromises accep- 
ted unanimously. 

In this General Assembly session 
Yugoslavia, as a socialist and non- 
bloc country, together with India and 
other independent“ countries,played a 
significant réle in finding compromise 
solutions. The Yugoslav delegation 
proposed many compromises and took 
an active part in their formulation. 
These resolutions were nearly all ac- 


2) 


j rom bloc arcuate and a mo- 


jority es sae 
on atomic’ ‘radians 


Fund for aid to a coun-— 


tries, on the commission on disarma- 
ment, a series of resolutions. on ques- 
tions of colonialism and trusteeship, 
etc.), and Yugoslavia was elected to 
two commissions — that on disarma- 
ment, and the preparatory commission 
for the Special Fund for aid to un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

It was neither accidental nor without 
significance that the compromise reso- 
lution on co-existence was accepted 
unanimously at the end of the session. 
The unanimous acceptance of this re- 
solution, and the general improvement 
in the atmosphere at the end of the 
session were not, as some would have 
it an expression of a hopeless situation 
or a wish to hide the sterility of the 
session with pretty gestures but , on 
the contrary, the clear sign of a grad- 
ually increasing belief that solution can 
only be found in this direction — the 
acceptance of the principles of co-exis- 
tence, the overcoming of bloc contra- 
dictions and the strengthening of in- 
ternational confidence. The reason 
which led some delegations to -accept 
this conclusion of the session, or whet- 
her they really considered it only as 
a tactic gesture after which the old 
policy could be resumed, is not impor- 
tant but it is. important that they 


conceptions at this ramon here 
kind of effort at concealment of th 
truth — actions at this session were so- 
truth — a denial of the new tendencies 
which are gradually being affirmed in 
international life and in the work ¢ of 
the United Nation. 


These manifestations cannot be 
explained, as some delegations try to 
do by some simple group formation of 
a large number of new members of 
the United Nations, for first of all 
the very fact that a large number of 
»new* countries took part in the acti- _ 
vity of the United Nations is an ex-_ 
pression of real development in inter- _ 
national life and, secondly, it is rather 

. 
} 


the result of a certain process of 
»group abolition“ than that of the 
forming of groups as mechanical ex- 
change of numerical relation. 


In fet, the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly reflected both the — 


hopeless situation in international — 
relations and the new elements in © 


these relations, which point to the 
necessity and possibility of the new 
treatment of problems and the new — 
methods which will have to be resorted 
to in order to find a way-out of this | 
hopeless situation. 


INITIATIVES AND PROPOSALS 


N. DUBRAVCIC 


WING to the inertia of old concep- 

tions, the world is in danger of 
_being put out of joint* to use the Shak- 
espearean phrase. Briefly it is. faced by 
the greatest dilemma of modern time: will 
the responsible governments be able to 
muster sufficient force and reason to 
ter the threat which looms above man- 
kind, or will the further absolutization 
of armed power lead mankind to its exter- 
mination. The threat lies in the fact that 
the world is divided by an abyss of hat- 
red and distrust, which with almost arith- 
metical precision drives the countries of 
the two hemispheres to the holocaust of 
mutual destruction. The threat also lies 
in the fact that armed power is striving to 
become absolute in its destructive power. 
Finally both sides have accomplished their 
objective: today both blocs are equipped 
with such an arsenal of arms, that their 
peoples, resources and civilization hang on 
the balance. The endeavours to take force 
as the mainstay of a certain way of 


coun- 


thought, as a means for the solution of 
outstanding problems and disegreements 
between countries doubtless represents the 
climax of this threat. 


The actual nature of this threat as well 
as the dilemma of contemporary society 
was perhaps most adequately formu- | 
lated by President Tito of Yugo-~ 
slavia. His New Years Address not 
only expresses the fears and hopes of 
men of goodwill throughout the world not 
only an objective analysis of the move- 
ments and facts in international life, but 
also an appeal of a statesmen that the 
ideas which impose themselves as the sole 
alternative and prospect for the future be 
adopted and indorsed. It seems that the 
spirit of this message most accurately ref- 
lects the consciousness and need of man- 
kind: the solution does not lie in the 
efforts of one side or the other to main- 
tain or restore the balance of armed po- 
wer, but in the collective efforts of both ~ 
to create a balance of confidence. The — 


-ways and ‘means and a 
for pacification and agree- 
is , to say is far from 
iT 1 precisely for this reason every 
ive for the -reewwal of international 
y, the change of its spirit, style and 
Is constitutes a welcome inspiration 
hh should enlist the governments and 
lic opinion for the persistent and bold 
t of ways and formulas for the peace- 
ettlement of disputes. 
he Yugoslav. President put forward his 
posal: to approach the organization of 
Broad international conference on sum- 
level at which also little and medium 
tries would be represented besides the 
powers. The purpose of this conference 
ild be to renew direct contacts between 
esmen and begin talks; to replace the 
age of fear and intimidation by the 
guage of negotiation and agreement; to 
the joint examination of the prac- 
possibilities for the gradual solution 
the problems which divide the world; 
ally, to reach a historical turning point 
jointly confirming the readiness of the 
overnments to renounce recourse to arms’ 
nd force in the settlement of disputes. 
is would not be talks on an agreement 
which would confirm the superiority of one 
ide or the other, but an agreement which 
wou!d confirm the superiority of the com- 
mon need and common interest, the supe- 
riority of the idea of peace and general 
progress. 
~The wave of recognition and approval 
throughout the world confirms that Presi- 
ment Tito’s proposal vividly expressed the 
essential need of our time. As a most re- 
alistic suggestion, this proposal appropria- 
tely supplements a series of similar initia- 
tives of goodwill, the new conceptions and 
new tendencies which are gaining ever 
broader currency in world political opinion. 
The hopelessness of bloc rivalry and the 
tremenduous risks inherent in power po- 
litics make wise men and realistic sta‘es- 
men seek a way out of the blind alley by 
the renewal of talks and the mutual rap- 
prochement of the antagonistic camps. 
Although in different versions, these sug- 
gestions have a common starting point: 
each in its own way confirms untenability 
of the old methods and testify to the ab- 
solute necessity of seeking fresh solutions 
by means of peaceful negotiation between 
East and West. It is indispensable to break 
the ice of distrust and establish direct 
contacts, to find at least one aspect of 
talks, of which there are many, i. e. the 
prohibition of nuclear test explosions, va- 
rious forms of armaments, the problem of 
rity, demilitarized zones etc. The great 
significance attributed to Macmillan’s pro- 
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aggression pact. However, those who reject 
every such initiative apriori are still more 
unreasonable. Irrespectively of the fact that 
it is limited in scope by the reserve of the 
British allies and that it is essentially and 


to a large extent a product of bloc philo- 
sophy, it is an encouraging sign of the — 


restoration of a more intelligent leadership 


in the West, an expression of a bolder and 


more realist approach to the general Pro- 
blem of talks and pacification. 


It is unfortunate however that the of-— 


ficial policy of the West shows an alar- 
ming lack of courage, flexibility and rea- 
diness to grasp the hand: of conciliation 


extended by the Eastern countries. If the 


fresh breezes from the East are meeting 
with a cold reception in the western capi- 
tals, this cannot benefit the Western coun- 
tries or the world at large. The antago- 
nisms and tension which threaten peace 
and the achievements of mankind cannot 
be eliminated if concrete offers are not 
countered by opening the door of the con- 
ference room. The eight point programme 
of President Eisenhower and his answer to 
Premier Bulganin makes one uncertain as 
to the intentions and motives of the White 
House. It is hard to find a way out of 
the vicious circle if policy is retained 
within the framework of the old concep- 
tion on the building up of positions of po- 
wer, military force and the continuance of 
,diplomacy on the verge of war”. Thus 
for example the guarantees of sincerity re- 
quired by Washington with regard to the 
Soviet proposals could best be tested dur- 
ing the talks themselves, while the Wa- 
shington thesis ,first deeds them words” is 
devoid of all sense under the present cir- 
cumstances: concrete proposals and con- 
crete measures with regard to the reduc- 
tion of the armed forces on the one side, 
and on the other, — stepped up activities 
aiming at the increase of military power 
and the establishment of rocket bases. 
Truly if the West does not respond to the 


a that it mute 


ex? | contains ns | he * 
“that ae Honage countries also 0 a 
in the summit conference, — 
_ cessary readiness to talk, it ist 


oe 


es continuance ‘ott the status. 


rr is ie rates a ea os of the: past is 
too heavy, and mutual fear too. strong to 


__ probably had this circumstance in. mind, 


when he gave the idea for the meeting of 
the highest representatives of big and — 


small countries alike. It seems that this. 
idea is far more realistic in view of the — 
fact that the big powers are much more 
divided in their mutual relations, and the ~ 
possibilities of their action far more restric- 


ted by bloc conceptions and een 
The conference of big and small powers — 


is also more acceptable from several other _ 
aspects: in the first place it would ensure ae 


a far broader and objective discussion of | 
controversial issues and guarantee more 


democratic, just and authoritative decisions. — 


In the conflict of two standpoints, the — 
independent and little countries would at 
such a meeting doubtless exert a favou- 
table influence on the rapprochement of 


big power attitudes. If it is true that the ~ 
decisions on crucial problems, such as dis- 


armament, nuclear tests, and security de- 
pend primarily on the big powers, th 
fact little and medium countries can play 
a decisive role in the efforts to overcome 


the present differences and reach agree~ 


ment is less obvious. This refers particu- 


larly to those countries which are not. 


aligned in any bloc and which maintain 


equally good relations with the East and 


West alike thus concretely confirming the 
efficaciousness and possibility of the po- 
licy of active coexistence. : 


Such a policy .of coexistence, finally;. 
constitutes the only real platform under 
the present circumstances on which the 
two ways of life can find sufficient bre- 
athing space for their parallel and peaceful 
existence. 


In the next issue of the 


»Review of 
famous Soviet scientist which is called ,sputniks’ father“ 


foreign press, 
ACADEMICIAN-L. SEDOV 
will publish the article: 


»NEW SPUTNIKS ARE TO COME" 


International Affairs“ 


in the 


Ye 


render the. big power conference an im- 
mediate reality. The Yugoslav Presitentas 
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BEST HOPES FOR THE WELFARE OF MANKIND 
Bete Leopold FIGL ~ 


Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Austrian Government 
ws 


»As always on this day we are 
up a balance sheet of the past year. It will doubtless go down in 
history as a year of epoch making scientific achievements as well 
as other significant events on the political plane. Do you consider 
that the past year drew us closer to the consolidation of peace and 
international cooperation, and which were the methods and pheno- 
mena in political life that exerted a positive and which a- negative 


"HE ANSWERS of the Foreign Ministers of Denmark, Czecho- 

T slocakia and Ethiopia to the questions submitted them by 

the editors of the ,Review of International Affairs“ within the fra- 
28 mework of their New Year enquiry were published in the previous 
issue. The reply of the Austrian Foreign Minister His Excellency 

Leopold Figl arrived after the copy had already gone to the press, 

so that it will appear in this number: 

The question ran: 


drawing 


influence? What do you expect of the coming year? What should 
be done in your opinion to increase confidence in international re- 
lations and ensure the prevalence of methods which pave the way to 
agreements and the rapprochement of views thus enabling the gra- 
dual approach to the solution of the outstanding international issues? 


ioe IS TRUE that the past year did 
: not draw us any closer to war or 
peace. Owing to the successes accom- 
plished in the domain of technology a world 
war seems unlikely as destruction would 
be total and the ensuing chaos inimagina- 
ble. These successes do not preclude the 
outbreak of local hostilities, however. 

The world pinned its greatest hopes on 
the disarmament talks which were held 


THE EWQUIRY INTO EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


in London and resumed in the United Na- 
tions, and yet experienced a bitter disap- 
pointment. I would qualify the unsuccess- 
ful outcome of the disarmament talks as 
the greatest disappointment of 1957. I 
consider the lack of confidence which still 
impedes a negotiated settlement of this 
problem as the main reason of their failure. 
East-West relations can only be regulated 
when words are replaced by deeds and 


A FRENCH CONCEPTION OF INTEGRATION 


Andre PHILIPPE 


OR the last ten years I have been 

devoting most of my attention to 
activities whose aim is economic and poli- 
tical unification of Europe. | am happy 
to have this opportunity of setting forth 
here, in answer to your Review's enquiry, 
the chief reasons for my activity. 


a) It seems to me that one fact is self- 
evident: national limits hamper the solu- 
tion of the problems of our epoch. — We 
are witnessing a conflict between the pro- 
ductive forces and the national legal limits 
which at the time of their creation in the 
seventeenth century were a progressive 
feature, but which today constitute a 
check to technical progress. 
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This is particularly true in the case of 
France. French economy was an almost 
closed national economy throughout the 
nineteenth century, and our enterprises 
became accustomed to the shelter of the 
customs barriers which protected them 


from foreign competition, But now our 
agriculture is undergoing a process of 
renewal and modernization and the home 
market is no longer sufficient for the ab- 
sorption of its production. As regards our 


industry, its rise depends on the import of 
raw materials and fuels, which are paid 
for with surplus exports. The present ad- 
verse payment balance is a sign of a last- 
ing, almost permanent crisis. Our trade 


provided constant proof th ; 
the forum which is capable of overcom: 
the existing contradictions within — 
shortest time and which contributed m 
to the preservation of peace. However 
united nations frequently had to admit 
that they were unable to intervene success- 
fully in those cases when human rights 
were violated, namely where they were 
not applied. If every country would respect 
and implement the fundamental princip 
of the United Nations Charter, then la 
ing peace could prevail. Then a world 
devoid of fear and hatred could be crea- 
ted. PY 

In spite of this however, a noteworthy 
event took place last year, which vouch 
safes the best hopes for the welfare of 
mankind. I refer to the session of the’ 
first general conference of the Internatio 
nal Atom Agency and the constitution of | 
this world Organization in Vienna. The | 
atmosphere at this conference held in the | 
Austrian capital differed in a positive | 
sense from many other  internationa 
meetings, and it should therefore be opel 
that this spirit of pacification and readi- 
ness to reach agreement will have a fruit- 
ful influence on the subsequent disarma- 
ment talks. The cooperation of represen- 
tatives of tember countries within, the 
framework of this Organization will doubt- 
less have a favourable effect on interna- 
tional relations, thus enabling personal 
contracts and close cultural and economic 
ties to contribute to the elimination of 
barriers which divide the peoples of the 
world. 


balance has been regularly adverse during 
the last one hundred years. This adverse 
balance was covered for a long time by 
proceeds from capital invested abroad, and | 
later by American assistance. Today our 

economy is obliged to adapt itself to the 

new situation while exports must take | 
first place in our economic policy. France 

can no longer live in isolation; she needs 

an expanded international or regional mar- 

ket. Finally, the new technical achievements | 
(utilization of atomic energy for peaceful 

purposes, automation) can be utilized on 

a wider scale only in a framework transc- 
ending national economies. A narrow 

market must cause considerable difficulties 

during the process of adaptation to new | 
conditions — difficulties whose first victim | 
will be the working class. 


b) If we take it that the national eco- 
nomies have been transcended, then the 
first thing to be done is to place the 
problems on the widest possible basis. | 
Efforts should also be made to solve these | 
problems in the United Nations Organiza- 


“seeptical ea i what scan: 
stoday on a world scale. The ca- 
ion of the United Nations in the 


— be considered, so that 
institutions could finally be created bet- 


atte Sab oe a Ae soe 


cfrective 


ween countries _ Which are united by 


of the brutal suppression of the ris- common interests. 


in Hungary by the Soviet Army has 
t a heavy blow to the prestige of that 
zation, so that henceforth nobody 
‘France will pay the slightest attention 
opinions expressed on its tribune, nor 
resolutions voted by it, no matter what 
y may be. 


“Tie «specialized agencies of the United 
ations have proved quite ineffective. The 
ntermational Monetary Fund has had no 
influence whatever on relations between 
mrational currencies. Nor has the Interna- 
fional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
‘velopment, thouhg somewhat more effica- 
: . succeeded in creating a steady 
_ course of investment in the under-develop- 
ed countries, compared to that carried out 
“in ‘the nineteenth century on the iniviative 
wf Great Britain. It should not be forgot- 
ten that during seventy-five years of the 
“mineteenth century, Great Britain invested 
in the then undeveloped countries 7.5 per 
“to develop activity in any sphere, the sta- 
ge of compromise between national inte- 
tests must be surpassed. It is necessary to 
“be conscious of the common interest, and 
“United States om America, taking into 
account private enterprise, military aid, 
‘the ‘Marshall Plan and other forms of 
assistance, has never surpassed 2.5 per cent 
of its national income. Even GATT, after 
rendering some services and providing for 
certain teductions and consolidations in 
the customs tariffs, quickly exhausted its 
= possibilities. 
It is impossible to pursue a policy of 
world liberalization of commercial exchan- 
ges until the problems of stabilization of 
“prices of the basic raw materials, and of 
state investments in the under-developed 
countries, have been solved. Actually, 
every international action has been doom- 
ed to failure because it was confined to 
“economic cooperation between sovereign 
gtates. All international conferences were 
attended by delegates who had instructions 
from their Governments. The debate might 
Jead them to change their opinions but 
never their orientation in voting. In order 
4o create an organism of limited compe- 
tence but with actual power within the 
framework of that competence, in order 
that it may make the necessary decisions. 
From experience gained in the course of 
my ten-year’s work in GATT, where I 
always headed the French delegation, I 
Jearned to be aceptical of all forms of 
‘economic cooperation, and I was convinc~- 
-ed that it was indispensable to set up a 
supra-national authority. 


If problems can no longer be solved on 
a national scale, and if it is impossible to 
‘place them on a world scale because of 
‘the non-existence of a supra-national go- 
yernment, the organization of the neces- 


This is the purpose of eal on 
the European Economic Community, which 


takes effect on January Ist, 1958. The - 


gradual creation of the tariff union envi- 
saged by this agreement seems to me of 
secondary importance. The essential featu- 
res are a common agricultural policy, 
which will include agreements on purcha- 
ses, minimum prices, and the organization 
of markets; the gradual coordination of 
the social welfare policy, coordination of 
the investment policy through the Invest- 
ment Bank, which will also finance public 
works in the interests of all and take 
part in the raising of backward areas in 
each member-country. 

This mutual aid will finally inevitably 
lead to the creation of a foreign exchange 
pool and to the gradual coordination of 
the monetary policy of member-countries. 


In order to realize these aims, common 
institutions have been set up. It is regret- 
table that the Economic Commission has 
only limited powers, more limited than 
those given to the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. But 
the very fact that it lays down that no- 
body may decide alone on any question 
— constitutes a signal success. This in 
fact, means a certain actual transference 
of sovereignty. Let us hope then that the 
principle of unanimity in the Council of 
Ministers — the notorious right of veto — 
will be gradually abandoned. Let us hope 
also that the Assembly, which is intended 
to supervise the work of new institutions, 
will soon be elected at the general! elec- 
tions and thus become a genuine expres- 
sion of the will of the European people. 


d) The Agreement on European Econo- 
mic Community also contains clauses 
which concern the joining of overseas 
territories to the established system. The 
problern of this incorporation should be 
viewed from two angles: 


In the export of African products to 
Europe a real tariff union will be created, 
as these products will appear on the 
European market free of duty. But the 
case is not the same when European ex- 
ports to African countries are involved as 
these, being non-European countries will, 
with a view to ensuring their economic de- 
velopment, retain the right to establish 
protection tariffs if necessary — tariffs 
which would not be discriminating re- 
lation to the six European member-states. 
This gives rise to Euro-Asian problems 
whose basic elements would be as follows: 

1. All African countries are evolving — 
and this inevitably — towards considerable 
political autonomy ; 

2. This autonomy will not embrace m i- 
nor units which are incapable of in- 
dependent life. The basis of this autonomy 
will be federal in form so that we shall 


“soon find ourselves patented at oh oo 
big groups: the Maghreb Federation which Be 
would consist of Algeria, Tunisia, Moroce 


co and certainly Lybia; and the Black a 
Africa Federation. : Sug 
3. These federations will not be able ie A 


ing 300,000 workers to France, more the 
number employed by industry on the Al 
gerian territory. This figure will certainly & 
be increased so there will soon be as ma-_ oe 
ny Algerians im France as there are 
Frenchmen in Algeria. This means that (9 
political autonomy cannot be understood — ies 
as complete sovereignty. No matter what 
solution we adopt: political autonomy in 
federal frames or independence through in- 
ter-dependence, it is nesessarry to see that 
those interested have the right to sovere- 
ign decision about their local matters, but 
also take part in plans of economic and Lie 
social development which bring them 
substantial aid from outside. zi 


4. This aid is actually beyond the ca- 
pacity of any metropolis, no matter what 
one is involved. A few years ago the Uni- 
ted Nations experts, making a study of s 
the problem of under-developed countries, : 
came to the conclusion that the industri- 
ally developed countries of the whole 
world would have to appropriate 5 per 
cent of their national income every year 
for investment in undeveloped areas. Fran- 
ce was the only country in the world 
which accepted this proposition. Since the 
liberation she has spent 5 per cent of her 
national income on non-army investments 
in her African territories. 


to exist alone. Algeria is regularly send- — a 


Experience shows that this is still inade- 
quate. The economic rise of these areas 
will call for greater sacrifices, and other 
European countries too will have to play 
an increasing role in the development of 
these territories. This means that we are 
heading for the creation of Euro-Africa, 
in which the African federations would 
figure in Euro-African Federation as equal 
partners with the other six countries. 

e) During the drawing up of the Agree- 
ment, some people critically described 
Europe as Little Europe“. But it must be 
said that this Little Europe“, even wit- 
hout incorporation of the African territo- 
ries, is a rather more populated than the 
United States of America and richer than 
the Soviet Union in potential industrial 
sources. Twenty-eight percent of inter- 
national trade pertains to it — that is, 
much more than to the British Common- 
wealth and to the United States of Ame- 
Tica. 


We are prepared, at any time, to widen 
the boundaries of ,Little Europe” to inc- 
lude all those who would like to partici- 
pate in it, But on condition that it re- 
mains a community which pursues the 
common policy by means of common in- 
stitutions, so it may not again fall to the 
level of a sterile economic cooperation 
ineffectivenes we have already 


»Little Europe” is today 


whose 
witnessed. This 
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it is ‘economically “un 


it, within the framework of the 
ric pe eae an ever greater 
and an increasing role in tak- 

n _ Were Eastern Europe, too, 
meat Bleak opty within the framework 
“of the Warsaw Pact, it would acquire ever 
“grater ‘autonomy in relation to the So- 
et Uion which nhins lead towards ever 


oe T soa wd bf the inquiry into 
~ European integration in which 
Lad Van Zeeland the Belgian represen- 
tative in the European Coal and Steel 


ES. ‘Community, ‘Leon Makas the former 
Sa ~ Greek Minister, Francois Perroux the 
ei. Director of the Institute of Applied 
Pele, 

Economics in Paris, Jan Tinbergen 


x oe Professor at the High Economic School 
in the Hague, Fritz Bade the Director 
of the Institute for World Economics 


ted po tically in the future tt en- 
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ese conditions the 


aioe ienterate ' problehsisidan eodave deeb most 
adequate expression of our ideal of inter- 
‘nationalism, visible — creative. a 
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of the Kiel University, Vlajko Begovi¢ 
the Director of the Institute of So- 
cial Science in Belgrade and André 
Philippe the well known French politi- 
cal worker and economist took part, 
the editors of the ,Review of Interna- 
tional Affairs’ take this opportunity 
to thank the eminent authors who by 
stating their views on the subject con- 
tributed to the successful implementa- 
tion of this useful and interesting 


PERSONALITIES AND POLITICS 


|. NEW GOVERNOR ON THE CYPRUS STAGE 
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unification of the world into | an | 


‘tive process of the rapproch 
peoples while paving the we 


visible. “and single | entity. 
the interest of internationa my 
opinion for various aspects a 
of integration is enterely unde 
able, which objectively, by the 1 
force of its development and subje 
vely, by the initiative and. effect o! 
given political factors is becoming to 
an ever greater extent an indivisible 
part of the life of the internationz 
community. i 
However the present world is ead 
by various antagonisms and many. po 


1) Contributions to this inquiry were 
published in the following issues; of the 
Review of International Affairs 176-177 
178, 179, 182 and 185. 
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A CHANGE of personality does uot often mean 
a change of policy; that is why the departure 
of General Harding and the arrival of Sir Hugh Foot 
should not be taken a priori as a turning-point in Bri- 
tish policy towards this island, which has long been .a 
serious problem not only for the Foreign Office but 
also for Westminster. But two things became quite clear 
at the time of this ,voluntary-compulsory“ reshuffle of 
personalities: first, that General Harding with his mi- 
litary. strong-arm policy) burnt his fingers and, second, 
that a solution of the Cyprus problem will never be 
achieved by the old colonial methods. 

British diplomacy, with its almost forgotten resour- 
cefu'ness, decided in favour of Sir Hugh Boot asa person 
whose appointment might pave the way to some kind 
of appeasement in Cyprus and ultimately lead to a so- 
would be satisfactory to both sides. 
Firstly, Sir Hugh Foot came to Cyprus as a man whto 
had carried out several constructive tasks in Malaya 
and Jamaica; Hugh Foot. being the 
brother of Michael Foot, editor of the-,Tribune“ and 
a (bigger Bevanite than Bevan himself) and Dingle 
Foot (former Liberal, who-was returned to the House 
of Commons on the Labour list) the other side was in- 
tended to feel more affinity with him than with any 
other emissary of the Conservative Government: and, 
thirdly, Sir Hugh Foot is considered a very capable and 
skilful diplomat and politician, fit to take over the 
awkward heritage of General Harding, 

The four-point plan for the solution of the Cy- 


secondly, Sir 


prian problem, 
has set about this task with great assiduity. Iu accor- 
dance with this plan the new Governor declares him- 
self in favour of the following measures: in the course 
of the next ten years Cyprus should be given much wi- 
der autonomy, the maintenance of internal se- 
curity on the island is to be extended to include Cy- 
priots; after te years the Cypriots should be able to 
exercise the right of self-determination and declare 
themselves in favour of eitltar Greece or Turkey, which 
might lead to a division of the island, if the two ethni- 
cal groups should desire it; Archbishop Makarios would 
also take part in the segotiations on the fate of Cu- 
prus as the rightful representative of the Greek comt- 
munity; Great Britain would ask Makarios before the 
negotiations started to condemn the use of violence 
on the island, It is believed that the British Govern- 
ment has adopted this plan, and that Parliament is to 
decide in the forthcoming discussions whether or not 
the British shall insist on the last point. 

Every effort to negotiate on the Cyprian problem 
is welcome. From this viewpoint, the efforts of Sir 
Hugh Foot should be welcomed, as well as the possible 
greater elasticity of British policy towards the Cypriots. 


But Sir Hugh Foot’s mission would have much greater 


while 


prospects of success if it were not so burdened with 
the setting up of preliminary conditions, and if the 
rights of the Cypriots were -considered more carrefully 
than they have been in the past. 


named after Sir Hugh, shows that he 
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nese two characteristics constitute 
fundamental premises which 
tion the realistic approach to the 


. gestern screen which took 
part in the inquiry conducted by our 
editors, irrespective of the theses they 
advocated and the solutions they in- 
dorsed. If there is a point in which dif- 
ferent conceptions on the ways and 
framework of European unification, 
this point would lie in the dilemma: 
how to coorinate the complex proces- 


was 


a 
Psat of views took — 


which indicated the castness and 


plexity of problems which are not 
abieestialy immanent but also" 


far not Fetetvel answers to he! me 
tions submitted within the framewor 
of the inquiry also to the prominent — 
personalities in Eastern Europe whose — 


ject of integration, all the more so 
those subjective solutions are in 
question which are being implemented 
thin the framework and on the ba- 
of bloc division as is predominantly 
the case today with the integration 


mechanisms in Western and Eastern 
Europe. 

_ The conclusion is clear: there is a 
collision between the objective justifi- 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


ses of integration with the general 
aspiration to an Europe devoid of divi- 
sion and barriers? According to their 
views, the participants in the inquiry 
stated the fundamental dangers which 
should be avoided or eliminated and 
“the basic imperatives which should be 
observer in order to accomplish the 
most expedient solutions both in theor- 


ty and practice. Thus the vital objec- 


3 THE RAPATZKY PLAN. -- 


views would have doubtless represen- 

_ ted an interesting and useful contri- — 
bution in this exchange of ideas. AE 5 
hough the inquiry will be formally “ 
concluded by the publication of the 
contribution by Mr André Philippe in Wars 
this issue, the editors are ready to. ee 
publish every view on the significant _ 
and always topical subject of European 
integration in the future. 
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AMED internationally ,The Rapatzky Plan“ is the 

proposal which the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
acting on behalf of the Polish Government, broughr our in 
the United Nations during the discussion on disarmament, 
and subsequently in the foreign press as well, toward an 
easing of the tense West-East antagonisms in connection with 
the problems of Germany, European security and disarmament. 
This proposal deals with only one, yet unquestioningly the 
mest urgent, cause of this tension: the planned arming of 
Germany with atomic weapons. The Rapatzky Plan proposes 
an agreement whereby Western and Eastern Germany would 
not be armed with atomic weapons, nor would bases be built 


on their territories for deployment of atomic forces and the © 


launching of atomic and other missiles and rockets. If such 
an agreement were reached, Poland and Czechoslovakia would 
also join it. In this way a non-atomic base would be formed 
in Central Europe, minimizing the danger from nuclear ar- 
mament in some measure. 


This proposal had been advanced as long ago as last 
October, at the time when the NATO meeting was being 
prepared at which the problem of atomic armament of the 
NATO countries was to have been discussed, and when other 
initiatives, too, had appeared from the Eastern and the We- 
stern side to seek out bases for negotiations toward elimi- 
nation of the war dangers. Among these initiatives, special 
Attention had been aroused by the letters of the Soviet Pre- 
mier Bulganian addressed to the chiefs of the Western go- 
vernments and the lecture delivered by the former U. S. 


Ambassador in Moscow, George Kennan. Simultaneously this 
was the period when international atmosphere had become 
dangerously tense due to the interruption of the disarmament 
talks and the revival of the nuclear-armaments race. All the- 
se circumstances had caused the Polish proposal to arouse 
the wide interest of the international public, which has only 
grown since them. Today this proposal constitutes one of the 
most topical themes in international discussions, notably in 
the opposition circles of Western Germany and Great Britain. 
The Rapatzky Plan is distinguished by realism, as cha- 
racterized by these two qualities which are inherent in it. 
First of all, from the complex of the multifarious causes of 
international tensions, it has isolalated the cause which is 
most contributive to a heightening of tensions today, to mu- 
tual fear and mistrust between the great powers, and which. 
therefore, represents the greatest and the direct danger to- e 
day. It is the arming of the bloc military forces with atomic 
weapons. Within the framework of the problems which are 
rendered more acute by such an atomic policy, the Rapatzky 
Plan takes account of that domain in which such a policy 
given rise to the most direct danger, due both to its strate- 
gic significance and its combining with a series of contra- 
dictions within which the relations and interests of the po- 
wers concerned are clashing in that area. Such a domain no 
doubt is represented by Germany, both its parts included. On 
the other hand, the Plan confines itself to those measures 
which are possible of realization within the complex of the 
today’s international situation, without jeopardizing their 
success due to involvement of other difficulties and compli- 
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cations arising from the division of Germany and the inclu- 


sion of her parts into the military systems of antagonistic 


blocs. The Plan, therefore. confines itself to discontinuance a4 
of atomic armaments in that area, which would be expanded 


by adding the territories of Poland and Czechoslovakia, as 
the initial stage in building the conditions for a wider and 
more general agreement. The realism of the Rapatzky Plan 
3s further underlined by the fact that both its direct and more 
‘ultimate aims accord witch the mood, which is growing 
stronger on all sides, to find a way for eliminating the peril 
of nuclear war. stopping the nuclear-armaments race an 
solving the German question by argreement, and by that to- 
ken the problem of European security, too. 


The German problem, thanks to the wethod by which ° 
its settlement has been approached thus far, and to the te-_ 


nacious insistence to impose one-sided solutions upon it from 
positions of strength, harbours a two-fold danger for inter- 
national peace and security. One danger springs from the 
very division of Germany between the two blocs, which 
constitutes the basic obstacle to consolidation of peace and 
the normalizing of the international situation in this, the 
central region of the Continent of Europe, and which as such 
already is affecting adversely the relations between the two 
blocs. But if the problem of German unification, viewed as 
such. is — so to speak, incompletely — an isolated problem 
of the German people. the problem of a divided Germany 
cannot be viewed in isolated fashion, but within the complex 
of the West-East contradictions and the interbloc relations. 
Thus viewed. it assumes the significance of a problem of 
world peace. The strategic importance of the German territory 
enjoins, as a logical consequence, that bases of military se- 
curity be created and the perfecting of the blocs’ military 
systems be pursued on it. In the development of the blocs’ 
military forces these territories have assumed the importance 
of key positions in the blocs’ operational plans. The peri! 
inherent in this fact by itself would be made still worse if 
the divided Germany were to become an arsenal of new nu- 
clear weapons, thereby bringing the atomic forces of the two 
blocs into direct contact. — The Rapatzky Plan has as one 
of its direct aims to prevent the appearance of this fresh 
danger in that the territory of Central Europe, in which the 
contradictions of the Western and the Eastern bloc clash 
directly .would be protected from atomic armament and ne- 
utralized where this is concerned. For the champions. strate- 
gists and tacticians of atomic war, the area of Central Eu- 
rope would, under such conditions, become less interesting, 
so that the political solutions of the problems existing there, 
too, probably would be rendered easier and more accessible. 

The Rapatzky has points of contact with certain propo- 

which the Soviet Government made last autumn in Pre- 
Beat cos 
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letters to the chiefs of governments of the 
In these letters there had been covered 


. 


nearly the whole complex of Western-Eastern clashes on the 
open intertiational problems, but the question of Western 
Germany's atomic armament was particularly highlighted in 
them as a factor behind the more acute international situa- 


In his second series of letters, Bulganin expressly invo- 
kes the Rapatzky Plan as one of the items on the agenda 
of the negotiations being suggested in these letters. From 

t =) Government is in agreement 
fe eniat eniatx eniatx eniatx 


However, the Rapatzky Plan also has points of contact 
with the opinions being formed on the Western side, too. 


This is primarily true of the ideas which the ex-U. S. Ambas- 
sador in Moscow, George Kennan, had brought out in his — 
n the Western press much noted — lectures on current inter- 


ional problems over the B. B. C. and in which, inter alia. 
plead neutralization of Germany and her 
exclusion from the military systems of the existing blocs. 
As the basic course of the difficulties in West-East relations, 
Kennan had cited the existence of the German problem, and 
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as the basic difficulty ‘in 


has indicated the insistence of 
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stern - Dowers ~ th: 
‘unified Germany should be free to close as regards her 
sequent foreign policy and accession to the existing powe 
blocs. To Kennan, too, as for the rest of the world it i 
‘clear that through such a thesis the Werstern bloc expect 
that a unified Germany would embrace im that respect th 
today’s political and military alliances of Western Germany 
In every realistic assessment, though, this is a perspectiv 
which the Soviet Union should not be expected to accept 
Hence Kennan’s conclusion that all foreign troops should b 
evacuated from the territory of Western Germany and. that 
the last should be excluded from the present antagonistic 
litary blocs — toward elimination of the main apple of 
cord between the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
the Warsaw Pact. os ny 
George Kennan’s idea about the military neutralizat 
of Germany in relation to the existing bloc military system | 
actually is but a variant of an earlier plan, the one Anthony — 
Eden already, at the time of the Geneva Conference, hac 
advanced toward the creation of a neutral buffer-zone in Cen-_ 
tral Europe. The U. S. Ambassador's advantage is that he has 
revived this idea — even if in form of a different variant 
and with a different justification — under more favourable 


the Western Circles, too, sign are appearing of disillusion 
ment as regards the policy from positions of strength, upon 
which the Western bloc’s thesis on German unification has 
been based. 


However, the Rapatzky Plan is more realistic because | 
it is less’ ambitious than Kennan’s ideas. It merely confines | 
itself to one sector of the problem of Germany and Central | 
Europe, the sector relating to atomic armament,and wherein — 
the measures proposed can be implemented under the present 
conditions already in the mutual reletaions and the mutual 
positions of both blocs on German territory. As a result, the 


Rapatzky Plan indubitably possesses a more direct practical) 
value. ’ 


Thus viewed, the Rapatzky Plan constitutes a useful’ 
contribution to the efforts being made from other sides, too, 
in the Eeast and West for eliminating the causes of interna-_ 
tional tensions, and, as such, it is to be welcomed, to,, as 
the Yugoslav Government has done in a recent statement by 
the State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Kota Popovi¢. Howe- 
ver, the Plan has met with a mixed reception in Western cir- 
cles. Official reaction has been mostly adverse, or highly 
reserved, not only in U. S. A., whose Atlantic policy plan 
is opposed to the ideas of the Rapatzky Plan, but in some 
European states which otherwise incline toward certain revi-. 
sions of that policy. The attitude of those governments pro- 
bably is influenced by two facts. Firts of all, thi fear that 
the NATO military system, following a ban of atomic arma- 
ment in Western Germany, would not afford an efficacious 
enough protection to their own security, so that they them- 
selves would have to assume an intensified risk of atomic 
installations on their territories. But, still more perhaps, there! 
also is the fear lest deatomization of Western Germany might 
lead to a withdrawal of American troops not only from We- 
stern Germany, but from the rest of Western Europe, too. 
The statement made by Dulles at his press conference the 
other day probably is designed to fortify the bases of this 
fear and thus render difficult an acceptance of Rapatzky’s 
ideas on the part of European governments. Dealing with 
the Rapatzky Plan and the creation of an atomless zone in 
Central Europe, he said that, if this were realized, ,it would 
be imprudent to keep any armed forces there, considering 
the fact that they would find themselves in a highly vulne- 
rable position“. Couched though it is, this statement nevert- 
heless possesses the character of a certain pressure upon the 
governments and the public opinion in “Western Europe whe- 
rein tendencies toward a reorientation of Western policy ‘on 
the German problem are gathering increasing momentum. 


. ‘A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT ae 
2 A STRIDE IN THE REALIZATION OF ECONOMIC AID TO UNDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
7 THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS — 
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‘- fae OLUTION making for a considerable expan- 
4 sion of the United Nations Organization’s acti- 
Vity in assisting undeveloped countries was unanimou- 
sly adopted at the Twelfth Session of the UN General 
Assembly. This step came in the wake of several years’ 
efforts and preparatory work toward the establishment 
‘of a Special United Nations Fund of Economic Deve- 
Jopment. 

Last summer the Economic and Social Council, the 
‘main auxiliary organ of the General Assembly in the 
‘economic and social domain, adopted by a huge majority 
— by 15 votes against only 3 — a Resolution urging that 
it be proceeded immediately to the establishment of 
this fund. By this unanimous and resolute demand. a 
huge majority of the delegations in the UN which had 
been pledged to the realization of this idea for years 
past, had brought its few opponents into an awkward 
‘positica. 

The main opposition to the realization of this idea 
came over the last years from the U.S.A. When the pro- 
posal for setting up the fund appeared before the Ge- 
neral Assembly in a more concrete form seven years 
ago, the basic argument of the opponents, from the ranks 
of the wealthy industrial countries, was that the pro- 
posal was unrealistic. When, however, more and more 
industrial countries began to appreciate its realistic na- 
ture — first Holland, then the North European countries 
‘and France — the opponents of the proposal switched 
then to the assertion that, in the present-day conditions, 
no adequate financial resources were available for the 
realization of such an idea. This argumentation was 
countered by undeveloped countries with the affirmation 
that world peace certainly will not be rendered less se- 
cure by devoting one part of the available resources to 
economic development rather than armament. In an 
effort to neutralize the demand of undeveloped countries 
for realizing the Special Fund, the U.S. delegation to the 
Eighth Session of the General Assembly moved a solemn 
declaration promising establishment of the fund at the 
moment when an international disarmament agreement 
is reached. When, however, over the last years, the 
main effort of world policy started to shift toward the 
economic field, and when the conceptions of a ,compe- 
titive co-existence“ increasingly began to assert them- 
selves, then the U.S. Government, too, accepted the idea 
of establishment of a bilateral credit fund (U.S. Deve- 
lopment Loan Fund). With this, even the last argument 
about a lack of capital in the present-day conditions 
had been refuted. 

However, the real reasons of opposition to the esta- 
blishment of such a fund evidently were other than 
those formal ones which the opponents of the fund were 
advancing. First, many developed countries entertained 
great reservations toward the operative efficiency of 


President of the Committee on UN Technical Assistance 


the United Nations Organization. Inherent in these re- _ 
servations was a mistrust toward international co-ope-_ 
ration in the economic field at large. Second, it was — 
considered that international aid ought to bring at least 
indirect, if not direct, political dividends. There were 
«many of those who thought that a country which was. 
a recipient of the aid ought to know who assisted it and, 
consequently, owe a moral debt of gratitude to him. 
This reservation,’ too, actually narrows down to a lack 
of confidence toward the United Nations: for, the cre- - 
ation of a moral debt to UN unquestioningly is more 
contributive to world peace than the creation of a moral 
debt to the individual countries or blocs of countries. 
Third, it was considered that an action of financing. 
economic development through the United Nations Or-- 
ganization would shake the faith in private capital and 
private enterprise in the world. It was claimed that such 
an action would make it possible for undeveloped coun- 
tries to obtain the necessary credit on more advanta-. 
geous terms, which would minimize the possibilities for 
placing private capital abroad. But a more penetrating 
analysis even of this last reservation will reveal in it 
elements of opposition to the idea of sovereign and 
equal co-operation in the economic sphere such as the 
United Nations Charter provides for. With the passage 
of years, the individual arguments of the opponents were- 
being refuted, too, and the fundamental alternative in- 
creasingly narrowed down to the question: for or aginst 
the United Nations Organization. 

The unswerving unity of undeveloped countries and 
the objective development itself of the international si- 
tuation, though, have proved weightier than the reser- 
vations of the opposition. 


Confronted with the reluctance of the wealthiest: 
industrial countries to: participate financially in the Spe-- 
cial UN Fund, the representatives of undeveloped coun- 
tries decided on the formation of a fund from the re- 
sources available. In this, though, it was clearly seen 
that the available financial resources will not suffice for 
financing major projects of the social -economic infra-~ 


structure — irrigation projects, harbour construction, 
the building of schools and highways, the integration of 
the power system, etc. — and that the orientation should’ 


be toward less ambitious undertakings. The proponents: 
of the resolution which the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil adopted last summer had conceived of the launching: 
of the little SUNFED“ as a preparation of the ground 
and projects toward the realization of bigger ideas once 
the opposition of the more developed countries had beem 
overcome by the trend of events in the years to come. 
Faced with the persevering insistence of undevelo- 
the U.S.A. and other opponents of the Fund started to 
seek a way out of their own political isolation. However. 
the doctrinarian reservations toward SUNFED had not 
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A. delegation fe A ae that the te- 
assistance activity be enlarged through the esta- 
hment of technological institutes and centers for ad- 
ent | of productivity of ‘labour, through the pro- 
of agricultural and industrial research, the study 
conservation and water resources, geologic explo- a 
: etc. With this, though, the American delegation 
rived in practice — true, eaten another angle — at 


a had arrived at in the situation of the very 
searce -ayailable resources. 
* With” this the possibility had been created for 
ringing the two opposing attitudes together. The view 
had been adopted and realized that United Nations as- 
sistance cannot be kept within the former framework. 
Se pnoric analysis, however, will demonstrate that it is 
entirely: arbitrary to differentiate between a technical" 
and a financial“ of ,economic“ international assistance. 
he ‘process of economic expansion, or investment, is 
highly complex process which can be restricted neither 
‘a. technical- -promoting nor a financial-economic ope- 
ation exclusively. The one is indissolubly connected 
with the other. For building a hydro-electric plant, for 
‘ example, not only geological findings are required which 
-_,,technical assistance” can produce, nor even bulldozers 
x alone which financial assistance“ would finance, but a 
- whole’ series of materials and services are needed that 
have to be financed equally. As a result, it is more apt 
to say that the investment process has its technical and 
_ its financial aspects, not that it is composed of two dis- 
, crete operations. 
ee: The tendency to absolutize technical assistance had 
been based just on those doctrinarian reasons which have 
_ been referred to in the beginning of this article. Actually, 
what was involved was not that this assistance was 
»technical“ as distrinct from ,financial“, but that it 
-was confined to a domain in which private capital did 
not ‘feel imperilled and in which, moreover, it regarded 
such a kind of activity desirable — the domain, namely, 
of the promotion of schooling, the skilled training of 
workers, the development of public administration, 
_chnological advancement, etc. 
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LETTER FROM ABROAD 


WORKERS PARTICIPATION IN INDUSTRY 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


Bob EDWARDS 


British Member of Parliament 


NE OF THE most vital problems 
facing the workers of the world 
is the problem of industrial democracy 
or workers’ participation in industry. 
All countries today, irrespective of the 
political character of their govern- 


ments, are being 
led to accept the 
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countries. But extension of past action to new do: 


ve ownership of many vital industries 


Berke investment “process proper, too. re] 
‘3 tatives of undeveloped countries are not “ove 
that the doctrinarian reservations against the { 
- yelopment of ‘international assistance through | 
ted Nations Organization still survive in indu: 


will only corroborate the thesis the representatives 
undeveloped countries had advanced for years before in 
ternational forums: that private capital today cannot 

perform the same role in undeveloped countries it once 
performed in Western countries. The reason for this’ lies 
not in a collectivist doctrine on the part of shaegdlogel 
countries, but in the nature of the national and worl 
process in which development of undeveloped countries 
is proceeding. : 


Although, by one ae of the General eee of 
December 13, 1957, the Special Fund is kept within 
bounds of UN activity in the field of-,,technical asis- 
tance and development”, it is crystal-clear already today. 
that it will have to develop in the nearest future an ac- 
tivity such as the creators of the SUNFED idea had con- | 
ceived. The very Resolution of the General Assembly — 
opens the door to such a development through the pro- — 
viso that the General Assembly shall examine the pro-— 
blem of expanding the sphere of the Fund’s operation as 
soon as larger financial resources are available. 


<- 


With the General Assembly’s decision a new chapter 
has been written in the history of the long- -standinggy 
efforts of undeveloped countries to adapt their econo- 
mic development to the principles of the United Nations | 
Charter. This decision constitutes a remarkable success 
of undeveloped countries and their striving for economic | 
development. Simultaneously it marks only the begin-~ 
ning of breaking the barrier of the hitherto opposition. ~ 
It depends on the perseverance in defence of the princi- — 
ples backed by the undeveloped countries in the United 
Nations Organization as to when and how, through the © 
practical functioning of this Special Fund, their idea will ; 
be realized integrally. 


pensed with because of the great struc- 
tural changes which have taken and 
are taking place in the economies of 
all the coutries of the world. In Bri- 
tain, for example, the economy is di- 
vided between (a) publicly owned in- 
pene and services, (b) co-operative 
distribution production and agriculture, 
and (c) the privately owned sectors of 
industry and commerce. Approximately ; 
20°/o of the British economy is publi- 
cly or co-operatively owned, leaving 
80/0 still in the hands of private en- 
terprise, but even the privately owned — 
sector is subject to considerable go- 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINE INDUSTRY 


_ZEMUN- 


BA IS AN undoupted fact that wit- 
hout a developed agricultural ma- 
chine industry there can be no developed 
agriculture, but it is equally true that 
without progresive agriculture there can 
be no strong industry of agricultural ma- 
chines. Viewing matters from this stand- 
point it might be said quite rightly that 
in the last few decades the agricultural 
machine industry in Yugoslavia shared the 
fate of agriculture, and that the develop- 
ment of the one coincided in many re- 
spects with that of the other. 

When we say that-the industry of agri- 
cultural machines in Yugoslavia is of re- 
cent date, we must remember the basic 
characteristics of economic development in 
our country between the tho wars. Indu- 
strially under-developed, Yugoslavia was 


preponderately an agrarian country whose 
agriculture was on a very low level. This 
meant two things: first, that the deve- 
lopment of agricultural production was 
stagnating because no industry existed to 
supply the necessary means for its mecha- 
nization and second, that industry of agri- 
cultural machines had no opportunity for 
development, because backward agriculture 
did not offer a suitable market for the 
products of an agricultural machine in- 
dustry. 
This vicious circle, in which both fac- 
tors operated equally, was broken for the 
first time during the development of Yu- | 
goslay economy after the last war. 
- The building of the socialist system in 
Yugoslavia necessarily called for such eco- 
nomic development as would bring the 
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backward agrarian country into line with 
developed and industrial countries. Hence 
it was quite natural that all the plans for 
economic development had, as their point 
of departure, the building of a strong in- 
dustry. Great attention was devoted to 
the industry of agricultural machines in 
these plans, as it was considered, quite 
correctly, that stimulation and intensifi- 
cation of agricultural production could 
not be achieved without modern technical 
means. With this object im view large 
sums were invested, so that today Yugo- 
slavia possesses a solid industry of agri- 
cultural machines, which is in a position 


‘to meet the increasing demands and re- 


quirements of her agriculture. The past 
year was a turning-point as regards in- 
crease of productivity in agriculture, and 
this was in a great measure due to in- 
creasing mechanization in all phases of 
agricultural activity. 


It is in* this context that one should” 
view the foundation and development of: 


“one of the biggest agricultural machine 


factories in Yugoslavia — the Zmaj_Agri- 
cultural Machine Industry at Zemun. 


Established after the war, the ZMAJ 
factory developed in a single decade into 
a large industrial enterprise, whose pro- 
ducts enjoy a great reputation in the 
country and meet with increasing demands 
abroad. Its production programme gave 
mote and more attention to bigger and 
more complicated farming machines, rat- 
her than agricultural tools and implements, 
all the more so as the equipment and 
plant of the factory gradually became 
competent to undertake the construction 
of even the most complex and up-to-date 
agricultural machines, Today ZMAJ is 
unrivalled in Yugoslavia in the manufac- 
ture of such machines, which is its basic 
activity. But ,the golden age” of the 
ZMAJ Factory will start only in the next 


few years when it will be working at full 


capacity: by 1962 two billion dinars will ~ 
have been invested, so that the gross pro- 


duct of the enterprise will be increased 4 


to 5. times. 
A few data on ZMAJ production last 


year will provide an eloquent proof of the 
factory's successful activities. The planned 


gross production amounted to 6,128 tons 


the figure realized was 7,287 tons; fi- — 


nancial indicators show the same relati- 
onship: planned value of production was 
4,037 million dinars — the realized was 
4,744 million; volume of production was 
realized by 120 per cent, while according 
to value indicators it was 117,5 per cent. 
These figures provide the best estimation 


_of the quality and solidity of the agricul- 


tural machines bearing the .ZMAJ“ tra- 
de mark. 


THE ,ZMAJ“ PRODUCTION 
PROGRAMME 


# Bh ZMAJ agricultural machine in- 
dustry, Zemun, produces various 
types of specialized machines for harve- 


sting, sorting, local transportation, mo- 
tor trailers, mills, all types of rims etc. 
First Group: harvesting machines 


Two combines built under the British 
»Masseharris“ licence enjoy a particularly 
good reputation among customers: these are, 
the automatic combine ZMAJ 780 and 
the automatic combine ZMAJ 630. The 
pride of the enterprise is the JV Harvester 
1070, which takes its place among the 
best machines of the same type in the 
world, the JV 1385 harvester, the JV 660 
harvester, and the JV 5500 harvester. 


Second Group: sorting machines 


The ZMAJ selectors and sorting machi- 
nes, indispensable in modern agriculture, 
have proved excellent in practice. They 
include the ZMAJ 1954 selector as well 
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HE FOLLOWING are the ZMAJ 
A products, . with descriptions of 
t technical and working characteristics: 


propelled Combine ZMAJ 780 

combine can deal with 100 diffe- 
crops. It has three different widths 
scythe range, with a sorting cylinder 
r filling sacks or bunker, capacity about 
00 kgs, with a Perkins diesel engine. 


ot throwing in the mown mass, a uni- 
winch with hydraulic raising of the 
cader. A rail-type drum, 5600 mm in 
neter, 815 mm wide and 8 rails. An 
en sub-drum — 12 rails. Cleaning: 


an header with a small-like device 


oe primarily cee and me-. 


- diuin-sized holdings. This is an ideal type 
_ for cooperative cultivation of land. As 


a driving machine, the combine has a 
built-in volkswagen motor. This combing 
is characteristic for its simple design. The 
following are particularly worthy of note: 
low structure, low position of weight and 
suitable distribution of weight. Drum 660 


mm., diameter 450 mm., 6 rails and sub- 


drum rails. Straw-thresher in three sec- _ 


tions. Fuel consumption 44.5 litres per 
hour. Weight about 1,375 kgrs, press. 
about 1,530 kegrs. Special equipment: 


press for straw, lighting, and cylindric 
sieve for sorting. Range 1.8 m. 


Thresher JV 1070 


Construction: first-class steel. Serves for 
harvesting all kinds of grains, with minor 
additions can also be used for large-legu- 
minous croks. With auxiliary devices har- 
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vests rice, clover and lucerne. Drum 1070 
mm long, diameter 570 mm., 8 rails, 1070 _ 
“-tevolutions per min. Capacity 1800—2000 — 
kgs per hour. Driving power 20 HP. The ° 
thresher is equipped with a safety device — Per! atin: peices gt waite 
to prevent mishaps during Speconions: 


‘Thresher JV 1385 


Suited for flat areas and large farms. 
Harvests grains, peas, beans, oil-seed etc. 


It possesses mechanism for automatic re-_ 


moval of chaff by means of an exhaust. 
Drum is 1385 mm. in length, 625 mm. 
diameter, 8 rails, 1000 revolutions per 
minute. Capacity 4000 kgs per hour. 30 
HP. Provided with safety device. 


Thresher JV 660 


Medium capacity, with all the elements 
of a standard thresher: drum, sub-drum, 
two cleaners, elevator, punching handle for. 
removing husks etc. Drum is 660 mm long, 
diameter 530 mm,, 8 rails, 1150 revolu- 
tions per min. 9 to 12 HP. Capacity per 
hour: 500 to 700 kgs. 


Elevator 1200 mm. 


For raising straw, feed, hay, sheaves and 
bales up to 100 kilos. Can- operate com: 
bined with thresher or as a machine with 
reparate driving power. Transporter con- 
tainer is of metal with a wooden floor. 
The receiving bin is 1450 mm wide so 


that the elevator can be combined with a 


thresher of that weight as well as with 
a smaller one. The rest of the transporter 
is 1200 mm wide which ensures a large 
capacity for tronsportation of straw. 


Elevator for bulky feed and hay 


Hoists large quantities of maize cobs 
bales of hay, sacks etc. into lefts, silos 
and granaries. The receiving of the ele- 
vator can be in two variants: the normal 
short container (2 m.) and long (4 m.) in- 
tended for receiving material from trailers. 
The discharging side of the elevator also 
has. two variants: one with extending pla- 
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not exceed 50 kgs. The elevator can have 
different lengths: 7.5 m., 10 m., 12.5 m. 


or 15 m. depending on the height of 


hoisting, which is 5.5; 7.2; 8.75; and 


10.5 m. 


Bievetor for Small Feed 


This machine is used for storing, lead- 
ing and unleading grain, raising grain to 


lofts, granaries, silos etc. It is fitted on a — 


very simple frame of light-pipe construc- 
tion. It has an axis with rubber wheels 


measuring 6X12 inches. It can operate © 


under angles from 30 to 60 degrees. Weight 
650 kgs. With the container, the mini- 
mum length is 6.52 m., maximum 10.82 
m. Minimum lenght with transporting spi- ~ 
tal 9.59 m., maximal 13.89 m. Width 
with receiving caterpliccar device 2.27 m. 
The height of hoisting, minimum 4.5 m., 
maximum 7.8 m. Capacity 10 to 12 tons 
per hour. The number of revolutions of 
axle for moving transport chain from 270 
to 300 per minute. Driving power 3 to 
5 HP the receiving part has a receptacle 
into which grains are poured from the 
trailer or lorry, and a caterpillar device 
for drawing grains from the heap or from 
the silo. Driving power is supplied by an 
electro-motor or petrol engine. 


Selector ZMA] 1954 


Universal type for cleaning and sorting 
seeds of all kinds of grain, as well as 
seeds of small-grain or leguminous crops. 
Provided with spare winnowing cylinders 
and sieves for large, medium and small 
seeds. Weight 500 kgs, driving power 6 
HP. Capacity per hour 600—800 kgs. Com- 
bined with seed- sprayer which can also 
operate as a separate machine. 


Potato Sorter 


Entirely made of steel and plate. Light 
and easily movable, placed on four wheels, 
teliable and enduring. Excellent for sort- 
ing potatoes. 
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per minute. 250 cm a 67 
and 150 com high. 


Be arnest Traction PK 2 


ended primarily for harness traction 
can also be used as a tractor trailer. 
pped with hand-operated brake. Useful 
ing capacity 2 tons, maximum per- 
>d speed 15 km. per hour. Length of 
form 360 cm., width of platform 160 
own weight 530 kgs., rubber tyres 
16 inches. 


ractor Trailer PK 5 


Suitable for use on various terrains 
owing to highly movable front part (360 
ees). Equipped with inertia-mechanical 


bie Loading capacity 3 tons. Maximum 
speed 25 km. per hour. Length of platform 


sm. weight 930 kgs- rubber tyres 7.5 X16 
inches. 


a 

Tractor Tip Trailer PK 6 
_ Equipped with tip device for unloading. 
Intended for transport of unpacked bulky 
agricultural and building material. Capa- 
city 3 tons. Maximum speed 25 km per 
hour. length of platform 4 m., width 1.8, 
height of flank sides 45 cm. Weight 930 
kgs, tyres 7.516 inches. Tip device pro- 
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EXPORTERS: 


is lined with plate, 1 
sliding of load in discharging by tip de- 


4 m. width 1.8 m., height of flanks 45° of other materials: 


ed building material. Provided with tip 
device for automatic. unloading. Capacity 


5 tons. Maximum speed 25—30 km. per 
hour. Provided with inerti-mechanical | 


_ brake. Length of platform 4.5 m. width 


2 m., height of sides 45 cm. The platform 
which ensures easy 


vice. Weight 1100 kgs, Tyres 7.520”. 
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MILLS — 


In cooperation with the ,,Pobeda’”’ agri- 
cultural machine factory, Novi Sad, the 
ZMAJ factory makes mills of all capaci- 
ties as well as automatic mills of the 
» Superior” type. Production is on the ba- 
sis of the ,OCRIN“ (Cremona) licence. 


Hammer Mill MC 34 


Serves for breaking and grinding grain 
feed. Can be used for meal and grinding 
various agricultural 
waste, paprika, grinding of lime and ar- 
tificial fertilizers. Made os high quality 


‘steel and steel plate, this mill has 40 


hammers which are fitted on four frames, 
on a light steel axle. The driving power 
is 15—18 HP. The number of revolutions 
of the driving axle is three thousand per 
min. Weight: 198 kgs. Capacity up to 
1200 kgs. of free grain maize per hour 
on the sieve of 5 mm and up to 800 
kgs per hour of cob maize on a () 9 mm 
sieve. With this mill the factory delivers 
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Hance Mill Me “eh. . 


- breaking and grinding various. grain feed. 


Can be used for meal and grinding of 


other materials (various agricultural waste 


products, grinding of paprika etc.), The ‘ 


feedder for smaller farms. te for 


mill has 30 hammers in all. Driving power: 


6—7 HP. The number of revolutions of 
the driving axle is 3,100 per min. It weighs 
120kgs., and has a capacity of about 500 
kgs per hour. The size of grinding depends — 


on the size of sieve meshes. The sieves 


are changed according to kind ‘of material | 
and requirements. As accessories, the fac- - 


tory delivers: sieves of 3, 5, 7, 16 mm, 
two spare hammers, a thekalemit pump, a 
thekalemit lubricator and a machine key. 


Mill for Lucerne ML 40 


A combined cutter and hammer mill, 
the Lucerne Mill successfully mills and 
mixes bulky grain fodder. Capacity on the 
CQ 2 mm sieve 300 kgs per hour, grain 


maize on the () 5 mm sieve 1200 kgs 


per hour and cob maize on the 9 mm 
sieve 800 kgs per hour. Along with the 
mill the factory delivers a sieve of 2, 3, 
5, 9 and 11 mm., a thekalemit pump, two 
machine keys, two thekalemit lubricators 
and two hammers, two knives and two 
counter knives. 

The products of the ZMAJ agricultural 
machine factory are meeting with increas- 
ing demand abroad and are exported to 
various European countries and to the 
Near East. The ZMAJ trade mark is a 
watchward for excellent quality and so- 
lidity. 


Beograd — Yugoslavia 
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expansion of foreign capital. At that time 
: there were founded several metal enter- 


= prises in different parts of the country — 


dealing with the repair of railway car- 
‘riages. Some Hungarian capitalists founded 
the company ,,Srpsko akcionarsko drugtyo“ 
at Krugevac in 1923, whose task was the 
organisation of work on the repair of rail- 
way carriages and locomotives. The com- 
pany bought the old steam mill near 
- the railway station, and set up the first 
workshops. The experts and highly trained 
personnel were Hungarians while the 
workers and other staff were people of 
Krugevac and its neigbourhood. The work- 
shops_gradually developed into a large and 
organised factory. But the slump of 1928 
did not spare this enterprise, and factory 
was closed down and the workers dismis- 
sed. The next year the ,,Prometna Ban- 
ka“ of Belgrade bought the factory, and 
a few years later it became the property 
or «wo Belgrade capitalists, Savcié and 
Stankovic. In the pre-war period the fac- 


“FTER World War I. Yugoslavia Missy greatly enlarged is ‘activity isi! Pro- 
became a favourable area for the "duction assortment. After September Ast, 
1939, the larger part of the factory was 


‘used for the production of weapons for 


the Yugoslay Army, and in this period it 


reached its maximum pre-war level. When 
World War II broke out the factory was 
employing 500 workers, and had long 
experience in the production of freight 


waggons, bridge constructions, lifts, rail- 


way-switches, sleeper screws and coaches. 

During the German occupation the fac- 
tory worked at reduced capacity, dealing 
mostly with the production of railway car- 
riages and the repair of the Belgrade 
trams damaged during the bombardment of 
Belgrade on April 6th, 1941. At the end 
of 1943 the factory was set fire to by 
Rasin partisans and more than 50 per cent 
of the factory was destroyed, so that it 
did not work again until the liberation of 
KruSevac, on October 14th, 1944. 

The restoration of the factory began 
immediately after the liberation of. the 
country, and work was resumed on the 


production of new railway carriages, the 


TRACTOR T 660 OF 6o HP READY FOR EXPORT 


a end of 1948 it employed over 2000 wor- 
ers. The first building machine manufac- 
Rei; tured in the factory was a concrete mixer 
of 450 liters. The production of various 
types of elevators and transporters was 
oF mastered in 1949, and the next year saw 
a. the completion of a series of machines 
for the digging of canals or rotary diggers. 
In 1953 the construction department of 
the factory designed a motor roler of 12 
a tons and the next year a licence was 
bought for the production of universal 
dredgers of 1 m*. The proto-type of a 
motor roller of 6 tons was also manufac- 
tured in 1955 according to designs made 
in the construction department of the fac- 
tory and a licence was bougt for three 
kinds of caterpillar tractor of 60, 100 and 
180 HP. The licence for a dredger of 0,5 


m* was bought in 1956, and the licence 
for a dredger of 2 m® in the next year. 

The enterprise does not intend to en- 
large its production assortment in the 
near future, but will confine itself to 
improvements and modifications of the 
existing types of machines. 

The enterprise 14 Oktobar“ has ob- 
tained a world reputation in the produc- 
tion of universal dredgers. The first dred- 

s gers manufactured in this factory were 
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A SERIES OF MOTOR ROLLERS 


“activity of the 14 Oktobar", so “that atthe 


(12 TONS) FOR ROLLING 


~The universal Sie is a tr 
which is widely used in building, mining, 
“water works, industry and transport, eTWeiy sat ee, 
capacity of this s dredger is 1 m° of shovel = * eG 
volume and therefore it is officially called = 
“UB1. When it works as a crane dredger 
the maximum load capacity is 15 tons, — Zt ae er 
provided that the mast is in the proper 
position. As the UB1 can perform an ope- _ . 
tation in half a minute intake of material, 
lifting of shovel, rotation of upper base, 
discharge of material and return of shovel), ; ee 
the capacity of this dredger is 120 m?® per s aa 
hour, provided that the frontal shovel ig © | : 
used. As this dredger can perform all ope- * ; 
rations simultaneousy, tanking it, among 


the most up to date dredgers in the world, 
a trained operator can surpass the capa- cea Pe 
city of 120 m® by 30—40 per cent. ee 


According to the conditions of the con- ae 
tract on licence purchase the ,14 Okto- 
bar“ was bound to buy from the German : # 
firm at its own choice, various parts to 
the value of 20 complete dredgers. The 


~14 Oktobar“ managed to manufacture 50 
complete dredgers from the parts bought 
from the German firm, which means in _ 
practice that the domestic material used 
in these dredgers was 60 per cent to 40 
per cent of foreign material. In addition 
to these 50 dredgers the ,i4 Oktobar” 
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tion of this machine is” considered a great 


success | of the ‘Yugoslav machine industry. 


“At the end of 1956 the enterprise wl4 
- Oktobar* ‘contracted for a licence with 
the Italian firm »Fiorentini® of Rome for 
the manufacture of a dredger of 0,5 m?. 
This contract is now being put into exe- 
cution, and the first series of dredgers 


_ manufactured up to the end of 1957 were 


composed’ of 40 per cent of parts manu- 
factured of domestic material. Unlike the 
UB1 this new type of universal dredger, 


UB 05, has air controls, which enable 


easier handling. In addition, new type of 
dredger has a specific pressure on soil un- 
der 0,5 sgr/cm?, enabling better perfor- 
mance in very damp areas. 

The construction department of the fac- 
tory has designed a new type of crane 
dredger on rails which will serve excellent- 


ly for loading, unloading and reloading at 


railway stations and industrial enterprises. 
The maximum capacity of this crane dred- 
ger will be 5 tons in the most favourable 


' position and 1,5 tons in the most unfa- 


yourable position of the mast. 

In the construction department the des- 
ign for a new dredger of 1 m* which, in 
technical conception, will rank among the 
most up-to-date dredgers of this type in 
Europe. 

After long and ardubus work the const- 
ruction department of the enterprise suc- 
ceeded in 1953 in making designs for a 
motor roller of 12 tons, and in 1955 for 
a motor roller of 1 tons. These motor 
rollers of 12 tons MV12 and of 6 tons 
MV6 are manufactured completely in the 
enterprise ,,14 Oktobar”, except for the 
Mercedes Diesel motors in both rollers, 
which are imported from Germany. Now 
the factory is working on the adaption 
of a domestic motor which is to be built 
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will be enlarged with the addition 
of several types which are now in prepa- 
ration. 


_ Simultaneously with the production of 
such complex machines as rollers and 
dredgers, the factory .14 Oktobar” is 
preparing for the production of caterpillar 
tractors and bulldozers for the needs of 
agriculture, mining and building construc- 
tion. In 1954 the factory negotiated with 
the Italian firm’,Vender" for the purcha- 
se of a licence for caterpillar tractors of 
180 and 100 HP. At the end of 1954 the 
factory obtained a licence from this firm, 
the enterprise ,14 Oktobar“ being bound 
to buy, at its own chice, in the 
course of four years, all parts of these two 
types of tractors which it cannot manu- 
facture in its workshops. Negotiations for 
the putchase of a licence for the third 
type of caterpillar tractor of 60 HP, 
which took place at the same time, were 
postponed for a year, as it was not deter- 
mined whether this tractor would meet the 
needs of Yugoslav agriculture. It was 
agreed to examine during this period the 
aptness of this tractor for the conditions 
of Yugoslav agriculture. The testing of 
this tractor was begun in the Institute for 
agricultural mechanisation in October 
1954 and was finished in January 1956. 
The tests showed satisfactory results and 
at the end of a thorough analysis this ca- 
terpillar tractor was recommended as suita- 
ble for heavier agriculture work. This 
choice was especially influenced by the 
fact that is the only tractor in the world 
which in only 4 hours, and without spe- 
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F this licence. Immediately after the 

pasting: of the licence the .14 Oktobar“ 
“started © extensive preparations for the 
of these tractors. A four-year 
production plan was made and it is being 
strictly adhered to. In accordance with it 
the year 1955 was spent in the completion 
of the assemblage hall and the manufac- 
turing of the plants and tools necessary 
for assemblage, as well as for the com- 
‘plete assemblage of a certain number of 
“tractors. 
_ In 1956 the factory started the pro- 
duction of some parts of tractors and 
‘bulldozers, and at end of the year it suc- 
seeded in manufacturing 40 per cent of 
parts of the tractor TG-ioo and about 
30 per cent of the tractor TG-180. The 
next year it was manufactured about 20 
‘per cent of parts of the tractor TG-60 
of the tractor TG-100 and TG-180. It 
is planned that the complete production 
of all the three types of tractors is to be 
completed by the end of 1959. 

Together with production of tractors the 
enterprise .14 Oktobar* started work on 
motors for these tractors. This work is 
being carried on in the Yugoslav firm, 
“Torpedo*, Rijeka, and it is expected 
that the complete production of this trac- 
tor will be completed in these two fac- 
tories in 1959. Among other standard 
products of the .14 Oktobar“ factory it 
is worth mentioning the production of 
different types of elevators and transpor- 
ters for the needs of the food, cement 
and chemical industry, as well as for min- 
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“liters and various other devices for min- 
_ ing and architecture. . 4s 


The mining equipment Satich the facto- 
ty »14 Oktobar”~ manufactures includes 
the production of pit and airiel rope- 
ways, crane transporters, and all kinds 
of small waggons. 

In 1957 the factory concluded a con- 
tract with a foreign firm for collabora- 
tio in the building of coal separation 
works on principles of heavy liquid. 

The effors of this enterprise on the 
production of modern types of railway car- 
riages for Yugoslav, Turkish and Egyptian 
tailways, should also be pointed out. 

Although the production of all the 
mentioned products is carried on in rela- 
tively small series, the enterprise is able 
to replace all parts because they are ma- 
nufactured with tools and other devices, 
thus obtaining a high level of quality of 
these products. We can say without exag- 
geration that the manufacture of UB1 is 
at least 20 per cent of better quality 
than the German dredger NK 100, accord- 
ing to whose licence it is manufactured. 
There is especially a great difference in 
the soldered parts, because the ,14 Okto- 
bar~ has solderers who possess great expe- 
rience in this kind of work. A conside- 
rable difference also exists in the quality 
of the cast steel which is much better that 
used in NK 100 as the-Hamburg firm 
is probably compelled, owing to competi- 
tion in production, to buy cast steel from 
small steel-works which produce cheap 
but not qualitive material. 

Thus, from a small workshop founded 
in 1923 there has developed a large fac- 
tory which may, in many respects, be 
envied bi many well-known firms in the 
West. 

The factory is situated in the’ plain 
between KruSevac and the river Morava. 


“As 70 per cent of it was built after the Fai 
war, the workshops are large and Inght 
_ and surrounded with trees and lowers, 

while there are more than 3000 different on 

varieties of trees in the. grounds of the Sa 
factory, which are intersected with eight- 


“meter wide roads amounting to about 2 


kilometers in length. The factory bas mo- 
dern laboratories for ‘mechanicel ¢ examina- _ 
tion of material, a construction department _ 
with more than 30 engineers and techni-_ 


cians, a technical library with over 4,000 
of the latest books in English, German, 
French, Russian and Serbo-Croat on all 
branches of science and technique, espe- 
cially those dealing with building and mi- 
ning machines. 

The Technical department possesses the 
most precise instruments and contro] tools. 
Special attention is paid to the final test- 
ing and examination of proto-types, which 
undergo tests of several years under the 
most difficult conditions; and only when 
all possible constructive imperfections aré 
eliminated does, the factory start serial 
production. 


The factory consists of the following 
departments: forge, foundry for coloured 
metal casting, department for cog-wheel 
production, steel workshop, department for 
machine handling, tools workshop, tractor 
dredger department, depart- 
ments for carriage production, iron con- 


department, 


struction, aluminium construction, produc- 
tion of motor rollers, preparation of mate- 
rial, joiner’s workshop, department for mo- 
delling and overhauling. 


The factory has a clinic and first aid 
stition, a dentist’s consulting room’ and 
laboratory. There is a trade union club 
with an air-conditioned hall for 600 per- 
sons, which is used for theatre and cinema 
perfomances. 

According to the general plan of the 
factory made by ,,Masinoprojekt” of Bel- 
grade, the ,14 Oktobar“ 


have more that 3,500 workers and will 


will eventually 


occupy twice the ground surface it has 
now. It will then be one of the largest 
and most significant enterprises in the 


machine industry of Yugoslavia. 


UNIVERSAL DREDGERS OF 0,5 M3 TO 
BE USED IN WATER — WORKS 
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UGOAUTO” is the leading enter- 
prise in the automobile trade in 
Yugoslavia and the only one engaged in 


_Yugoslay motor industry exports. When 
saying that post-war industrial develop- 
- ment in Yugoslavia has greatly advanced, 


we should add that, the motor industry 
takes a very prominent place indeed in 
her industrial achievement. Durind the 
last two years it scored envisable succes- 
ses. Although, as producer of motor veh- 
icles, Yugoslavia appears for the first time 
on the world market with automobile in- 
dustry products, the ,Jugoauto” enterprise 
has already succeeded in establishing bus- 
iness contacts with all countries in Asia, 


Africa and South America, as well as a 


_number of European countries. When tak- 


_ EXPORT- IMPORT. ENTERPRISE | 
Se BEOGRAD Se 


” PARTS AND AUTO EQUIPMENT ~ = 


- By Krstomir MANDIC 


{ Genera!-Director of ,Jugoauto" 


a « 
+: = 


‘ing part in international fairs, this indus- 


try met with a favourable reception among 
the interested countries, so there are good 
prospects of practical results being obtain- 
ed in 1958, that is, of increasing exports. 


The vehicles which have been exported to. 


various countries have given satisfactory 


resuits and there are realistic possibilities 
for a further successful marketing of vehic- 


les manufactured in Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslav motor industry is devel- 
oping on the basis of licence contracts and 
cooperation with individual world-renow- 
ned factories as well as manufacturing from 
its own designs. Its programme iricludes 
the manufacture of 5- and 7-ton lorries 
under licence from the Austrian firm, 
Saurer Werke A. G. Wien. This class 


? ase 


Sh al 


—_ " 2s ee eee 


mo“ motor coaches as well as motor buses 
$or city transport. 


The ,Crvena Zastava” motor car works 
at Kragujevac produces passenger cars, 
1.5-ton camionettes and station-wagons 
under the programme and licence, of FIAT 
— Turin, Italy. In addition to this, Yu- 
goslavia has completely mastered the pro- 
duction of 3-ton lorries with petrol engine, 
thanks to the efforts of the TAM factory 
at Maribor. This factory is now getting 
ready for the manufacture of 4.5-ton lor- 
ries under Kleckner Humboldt Deutz li- 


cence. 
The Motor Industry at Rakovica near 


Belgrade is fulfilling the whole diesel mo- 
tor programme under licence from F. Perk- 


ins Ltd, Peterborough, England. It has 
already masteredgthe 4 cyl. diesel motor 
and in 1958 it will be building the 3-cyl. 
motor while 1960 will see the manufacture 
of the 6 cyl. motor. This factory is also 


manufacturing tractors of its own design 
with built-in 40 HP diesel motors. Besides 
this factory, Industrija Traktora i Magina 
— the Tractor and Machine industry — 


Belgrade also builds tractors under licence 
of vehicle, as well as motor coach chassis 


are manufactured by the FAP — Motor 
Car Factory at Priboj o/Lim, whose ans 


wers the standards of the licence partner. 
With its cooperators, FAP builds modem 
and luxuriously equipped ,Grand Touris- 
from Ferguson, England. 

Yugoslavia also manufactures motor- 
cycles under licence from NSU, Germany 
and Puch, Austria. 


This is a brief account of the chief Yu- 
goslav motor industry works, but sixty other 
factories are engaged in the manufacture 
of motor-bus bodies, special and city ser- 
vice cars, mopeds, spare parts and auto- 
mobile equipment. 


The ,Jugoauto” enterprise attends “to 
the export programme of the Yugoslav mo- 
tor industry and endeavours to create con- 
nections and conditions for the placing of 
Yugoslay motor industry products on the 
foreign market. 
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wt six zy > 
ein very Westen Bgdpeens country 


milar Siping can be suneaten and 


ice Gace ‘colonial Satiibationt 
uch as. India, Pakistan, Burma, Cey- 
lon and Ghana. Even in the United 
rates of America, which is considered 
0 be the very citadel of capitalist free 
snterprise, the Government ownership 
of industry and public services has 
eached such proportions that a great 
sublic investment has been established 
which Tepresents 10°/o of the American 
pasty: 


_ These great in-roads into what was 
1itherto the private preserve of the 
apitalist businessman is undoubtedly 
he outstanding economic tendency to- 
lay, as far as Western Capitalism is 
concerned. This tendency towards col- 
ectivism became necessary during the 
cond world war when private capi- 
alism could not function effectively 
ind the state had to constantly inter- 
rene in the interests of national de- 
ence. The unfettered right of private 
‘apitalism to deploy the sources of 
roduction without restriction had to 
e seriously curtailed. Nazi Germany 
et the pace which had to be followed 
yy the Western Capitalist democracies 
n order to eliminate the deficiencies 
f the free enterprise system. Since the 
yar, there has been no return to lais- 
ez-faire; on the contrary, govern- 
nents and parliaments throughout the 
Nestern world have adopted a series 
f measures which have literally crea- 
ed the foundations of a new econo- 
nic structure which is essentially col- 
ectivist in character. This new econo- 
nic structure has created the need for 
ew forms of democratic control which 
ave expressed themselves in more 
nd more workers’ participation in ma- 
agement. The organisational struc- 
ure of this participation varies from 
ountry to country and it is important 
hat some study of these varying 
tructures should be conducted, beca- 
se we are only commencing the strug- 
le for workers’ rights in industry, 
nd there is little doubt that the 
ountry that solves the vast problem 
f human relations in industry and the 
ppropriate balance between workers’ 
anagement control will be the coun- 
ry which will exert great influence 
1 the future. 


ganisational structure is concerned, the 
same pattern has been followed with 


-minor variations in each industry and 


service. The coal mines, the work- 


shops, factories, offices, railways and 
hospitals are all grouped under the ~ 
control of regional boards, each in 


turn is controlled by an appropriate 
national board, examples of which are 
the British Electricity Authority and 
the National Coal Board. The national 
and regional board members are all 
appointed by the Minister concerned. 
In the health and hospital services, 
however, there are places reserved for 
professional people such as doctors 
and dentists, but not for the workers 
in these services. The Chairman and 
members of these national and regio- 
nal boards are all, without exception, 
appointed by the Minister. Each board 
generally contains previous owners 
prior to nationalisation and top-ran- 
king employers, some exceptions such 


as technicians, one or more senior 
rade union official, and often — 
and far too frequently — exser- 


vice officers of high rank or retired 
senior politicians. Every trade union 
official so appointed is compelled to 
sever completely his connection with 
his union. It will thus be observed that 
control is entirely centralised; there 
being no representatives either from 
the body of workers or the technicians 
in the various industries for consulta- 
tion on wages and working conditions. 
There is no direct consumer represen- 
tation either industrial or domestic; 
advisory consumer councils have been 
established in each of the industries 
and services concerned but their work 
is entirely advisory and they have no 
policy-making duties whatsoever. As 
will be seen, the control is remote: 
questions can be asked in the House 
of Commons affecting the nationalised 
industries only once a year when the 
annual reports of each industry are 
submitted to Parliament for debate in 
the form of a Government White 
Paper. 


CO-OPERATIVE FORM OF SOCIAL 
OWNERSHIP 


Y FAR the best example of wor- 
kers’ consumer participation in 
management as far as Britain is con- 


cerned is in our co-Operative organi- 


ras, trans- — 

.* ity industries — 
Saha? services in Britain have been na- 
~ tionalised, _ together with the Bank of. 
‘England and the’ whole of our hospi- 
tal and health services. As far as or- — 


“mers and this board of managem 


sat sieved or the cone ‘ 
have their short-coming and the co 
sumers do not always take 
interest in their own affairs, 
facilities for consumer ‘control 

management do exist because each S 
ciety is governed by a board of di 
tors elected each year by the const 


must report quanterly to public me- 
etings of the consumers who own tt 
undertakings. ‘ gs 


operative movement in fmiaie we ies 
ve the Co-operative Productive Fede- 
ration Limited; a movement founded 
by Christian socialists to provide self- a 
employment. Today they run forty ee. 
factories in different parts of the coun- 
try owned and controlled by the wor-— 
kers employed. These factories inclu- Es 
de seventeen boot and shoe factories, 
eight clothing factories, four printing 53 mae 
works and four building societies. . “om 
They represent a living example of — a 
industrial democracy in action. The 
workers employed are all shareholders — as 
and part-owners; they enjoy the right ee 
to elect management committees or to 
be voted on to such committees; they 
receive definite shares of all profits 
or surplus: indeed these Societies are 
non-profit-making establishments on 
the basis of democratic ownership and = 
control. é 


ie 


Much is being done to improve hu- 
man relations in the publicly owned 
sector of our British economy and ma- — 
ny trade unions have their own sche- = 
mes aimed at improving the rights of ‘Sau 
the workers in management in readi- 
ness for the time when a Labour Go- 
vernment is returned to power in Bri- 
tain. My own union, the Chemical 
Workers’ Union, for example, has gi- 
ven close consideration to the problem 
of workers’ participation in manage- 
ment and we have produced a plan for 
the social ownership of the chemical 
industry, based on the principle of 
The fun- 


damental principle of this plan is cen- 


producer consumer control. 


tralisation of policy-making and the 
de-centralisation of executive and ad- 
ministrative responsibility. Our ideas 
in this regard are very similar to the 
system of workers’ management which 
prevails in Yugoslavia today. 
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ee 1947 ‘the: bade. industries | 


n olled by a system of joint mana- 
yement which enables the trade unions 
Recta claim half share in the management 
He of industry. 
ain ‘the iron and steel industry half 
cf the members on all boards of di- 
rectors must be workers’ representati- 
ves. In each iron and steel establish- 
ment there are three managers, one of 
See whom must be a nominee of the trade 
unions, and this trade unions works 
manager is responsible for all labour 
and welfare problems. 
23 Si In 1951 the system that obtained 
in the iron and steel industry was also 
applied to the coal mining industry 
and incorporated into the law of the 
country. In 1952 a further law was 
passed which guaranteed one-third 
_ workers’ representation on all boards 
of management covering all the basic 
industries of Germany. 
ee: All workers’ representatives on 
boards of management throughout We- 
‘stern Germany and all Works Coun- 
cils are elected at factory level by 
means of a secret ballot. Apart from 
these rights of workers’ participation 
written into the laws of Western Ger- 
many, the great Volkswagen factory, 
with a daily out-put of 1,300 cars, the 
largest motorcar plant in Europe and 
the fourth largest producer of motor- 
cars in the world, is run on the basis 
of joint management between workers, 
administrators and technicians. 
Although West Germany has a ca- 
pitalist economy, in my view the wor- 
kers have more democratic control 
over industry at factory level than 
exists in East Germany. 


SOCIAL OWNERSHIP IN FRANCE: THE 
TRIPARTITE WORKERS-MANAGE- 
MENT-CONSUMER CONTROL 


HE PUBLICLY owned sector of 
the French economy covers di- 
verse fields such as banking, insuran- 
ce, fuel and power, coal mines, gas 
and electricity, transport both road 
and rail, important sections of the en- 
gineering industry, chemicals, and the 
Renault motorcar establishments. 
The organisational structure is ba- 
sed on tripartite control. In the coal 
mining industry ,for example, there is 
a Coal Board which is responsible for 
this publicly owned industry. The 
structure of. the Coal Board of eigh- 
teen members allows for six represen- 
tatives directly elected by the workers, 
six from Government: Departments, 


ed ne 


at 


i ~ consuming public, 


~ of Western Germany have been 


Board consists of 
from Government 


from the workers and f ive, pea ; 


Railway Companies prior to. the rail- 
way system being Bought under pu- 
blic ownership. wae 

In the private sector Fe the French 
economy workers’ rights are protected 
by law. Every undertaking employing 
more than fifty workers must elect a 
Works Council. Members are elected 
for two years by secret ballot and the 
owner or the Works manager of the 


establishment must serve as Chairman . 


of this Works Council. 


AMERICAN TENNESSEE VALLEY 
ADMINISTRATION 


NE OF THE most democratic 

institutions in the world is the 
T.V.A. or the Tennessee Valley Admi- 
nistration of America. The control and 
administration of this undertaking is 
based on manager, technician, consu- 
mer representation. During its twenty 
years of existence it has built twenty- 
seven dams, has freed ten milions of 
acres of land from flooding, has in- 
creased the consumption of electricity 
in the area covered ten times, and has 
reduced the price of electricity to half 
of the general price throughout the 
United States of America. 

The outstanding feature of the T. 
V. A. is the fact that all the techni- 
cians work happily for the community 
at less than half the salaries paid for 
similar employment in private indu- 
stry. Despite this fact, there is a wai- 
ting list. as far as the technical and 
administrative staff are concerned. 


* * * 


s HUS it will be seen by this brief 
study of workers’ participation 

that great changes have taken place 
during the last ten year as far as the 
organisational structure of industry is 
concerned, even in countries which are 
predominantly capitalist as for as 
their economy is concerned. Workers’ 
participation in management has been 
applied, and is being increasingly de- 
manded by the industrial workers con- 
cerned, but complete industrial demo- 
cracy can only be achieved in these 
countries when the whole balance of 
economic power has been changed in 
favour of the industrial workers and 
the foundations of a socialist economy 
has been established. | 
It is clear, however, from the expe- 
riences of the industrial workers in the 
Soviet Union and in the Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries that to achieve wor- 
kers’ political power by means of re- 


$ ago 1 ‘Soviets 
; ‘tia te aad Fae contre 


ave 
producers became an ‘established fac 
This system degenerated and a 


tralised bureaucracy was othablighed: 


a bureaucracy which was dominated 
by one single Party, the Communist: _ 
Party of the Soviet Union, which furt- 
her degenerated into Stalinism, based 
on one-man rule with its highly cen- 
tralised system of government. The 
same pattern of top centralised bu- 


reaucracy has been established in most 


of the Eastern European countries. 


Thus Many changes will need to take 


place both in the Soviet Union and 
the Eastern European countries before 
the workers are able to actively parti- 
cipate in the management of industry. 


The best example anywhere in the 


world of what can be achieved by han- 
ding the factories over to the wor- 
kers is undoubtedly the example of 
self-government in Yugoslaavia, where 
every factory is an autonomous unit 
controlled and administered by the 
workers themselves. The workers” 
Council elects its own management 
board, which is responsible for running 
the factory. Tle elections for the wor- 
kers’ Council take place every year, 
only one third of the retiring repre- 
sentatives- are eligible for re-election. 


This has enabled hundreds of thou- — 


sands of workers to gain experience in 
the practical task of running their own 
factories and a similar system of social 
management or self-government has 
been apllied as far as social insurance, 
education, and the running of many 
of the public services are concerned. 
Such a system is only possible, howe- 
ver, when the workers have won poli- 
tical power and are thus in a position 
to take the bold steps that are neces- 
sary to apply the principles of indu- 
strial democracy. 

In dealing with the vast subject of 
workers’ participation we are conside- 
ring one of the most complex and wi- 
tal subjects of our time. Without the 
active co-operation of producers, te- 
chnicians and consumers no economy 
can expand to the point of abundance. 
Therefore, it is not merely enough to 
win political power and cencentrate 
only on political and economic que- 
stions; the vast problem of human re- 
lations in industry is increasingly be- 
coming ,number one“ item on the 
agenda of the trade union and workers” 
movements of the world. 


oan be 
> HE SOCIAL PLAN of Economic Development of Yu- 
- goslavia from 1957 to 1961 represents the synthesis 
‘two basic components of the new Yugoslavia’s current so- 
development. . 

First of all, its point of departure is the result of the 
lopment hitherto of the country’s productive forces, built 
on the basis of the intensive industrialization, the changed 
relations in its economic structure and the social structure 
of the population. The amount of national income may serve 
© provide a global picture of these starting basis. From 
86,000 million dinars, or 63,000 dinars per capita, in 1939,1 
lational income rose to 1,473,000 million dinars, or 82,000 
ars per capita, in 1956 — this despite a population increa- 
‘se in the interval at an average yearly rate of 1.8. The pro- 
‘portion of the non-agricultural population rose from 25 per 
nt in 1938 to 42 per cent in 1956. The rapid increase of 
: ial output and the changes in its composition’ are 
‘shown in the following table. 


“0 


‘ 


4 1939 1947 1956 
Industrial production 100.0 121.0 266.0 
- — Equipment 1008 PATO. 971.0 
_~— Reproduction material 100.0 113.0- 255.0 
- — Consumer goods 100.0 130.0 230.0 


--. In this context, production of raw steel went up from 
15 kilograms per capita in 1939 to 50 kilograms in 1956, and 
‘that of electricity from 75 kWh in 1939 to 282 kWh in 1956, 
being a 276 per cent over-ali increase. 

But owing to the rapid promotion of basic indu- 
‘stries, there was a lag in the development of agricultural 
‘production and consequently, in the development of the pro- 
‘cessing industies to a certain extent. While transport de- 
‘veloped at a slow rate and while there was a lag in trade 
jncrease, modern construction methods were being adopted 
in industrial building and in general engineering construction 
projects, while tasks connected with other kinds of construc- 
tion work were being solved by extensive development and, 
-preponderantly, by employing a low-productivity labour force. 
The needs of rapid accumulation enjoined restrictions where 
the raising of the standard of living was concerned, espe- 
cially that of the urban population, and demanded a rather 
one-sided structure of production. It is to be emphasized that 


this charpening of the stated disparities — such, in fact, as 
each econmically undeveleped country has to battle with in 
the process of industrialization — occured particularly after 


the economic blockade by Cominform countries and the ne- 
cessary adjustments in the newly-arisen international situa- 
‘tion. As an other manifestation of the changed social struc- 
ture, of rapid economic development ‘and its internal discre- 
pancies, there appeared a constant deficit in the payments 
balance, accompanied by a slow rise in the living standard. 

Toward the end of the ten-year post-war period, with 
the consolidation of Yugoslavia’s international position, there 
emerged first results of the country’s economic policy and 
the new method of conducting and directing the economy. 
Since 1953 there has been a constant and rapid rise in in- 
dustrial production, at an average rate of over 11 per cent 


1 Calculated at 1956 prices. 
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annually. In this-same period an increase was also witne 
in agricultural production and changes in its compositi 
favour of stock-breeding, as well as an ever stronge: 
assertion of State Agricultural Farms and General Agricul! 
ral Co-operatives as the organized of modern farm produc 

in co-operation with the individual growers. This led to 
relative stabilization of the economy and the market, ‘td’ en. 
hanced productivity of labour and a rapid and constant ‘up- 
ward trend in the export of manufactures (25 per cent from 
1955 to 1956, and 29 per cent from 1956 to 1957). Su 
movements previded real conditions for a quicker reductio 
of the adverse payments balance with a simultaneous increase _ 
of the country’s own accumulative capacity, for a more rapid 
tempo of economic development and a constant and systematic 
rise in the living standard of the population. The further 
promotion af these trends from economic development of re- 2 
cent years constitutes the aim and pattern of the new Five- 

Year Plan. : 


ee.) 


CO-ORDINATING PRODUCTION RELATIONS WITH THES 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF PRODUCTIVE FORCES 


The changed social and production relations, as well as 


the creation of conditions for the further development of % 2 
workers’ and social self-government and the buildup of the = 
communal system, constitute another basic component of the ae 


Five-Year Plan. In this respect conditions for the further de- 
velopment of the new social and production relations are 
being co-ordinated with the development of productive for- i 
ces, and vice versa; the envisaged promotion of material for- = 
ces and proportions in the distribution of national income is : 
being co-ordinated with the need of furthering the new so- 
cial relations as a potent factor in economic development. 
The Five-Year Plan draws on the rich experience of Yu- = 
goslavia’s social and economic development gained since 1950, 4 
that is, from the time of the transition to the system of wor- 
kers’ self,zovernment. In the period of our economy’s adjust- _ 
ment to the conditions engendered by the blockade, workers’ 
self-government has essentially contributed to overcoming 
difficulties. Coupled with the building wp of the communal 
system, it lent characteristic breadth to economic impetus, 
accelerating the changes in the composition of distribution 
towards a more co-ordinated development of the individual 
kinds of production and consumption. An analysis of the 
laws inherent in the attained level of the economy and _ its 
structure, its rapid development and the changes based on 
the achievements of the new social and production relations 
has proved a precondition for preparing a multi-annual plan 
of economic development, and its indispensable starting point. 
And this has required time: first, for internal disparities 
and the laws of economic movement and market action to 
manifest themselves and, second, for examining the principles 
governing the building up of a fitting economic system and 
economic mechanism on the basis of experiences since 1950. 
This has been necessary for the constant improvement of this 
system, so that it may obtain more durable bases in the latest 
legal prescripts, the aim of all these efforts being to create 
conditions for a steady development both of the economic 
organisations and communes, and of all organs of social self- 
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an mee Geebinttie possibilities of continued develop-- 
s has been the condition for finding means’ and 
ad upon the personal concern of the producers 


ation, and which would also facilitate” the grea- 
1 zation of. the basic productive forces for the 
1's realization. In this way alone has it been possible to 
avoid arbitrariness in the planned previsions and in setting 
goals: and directives, as well to avoid as a non-principled 
pragt natism such as would be mirrored in ignoring disparities 
viewing them one-sidedly. This will make it possible to 
t fo the efforts required for the Plan’s realization through 
e initiative of the working masses primarily, not through 
pressure by either the central or the local administrative 


Hana ~ For these reasons, the idea that Yugoslavia gave up 
- long-term planning after 1949 is erroneuos. Long-term plan- 
ning has proved a practical necessity in conditions of the 
oe th x contemporary social division of labour and development of 


La? 5 "technology and productive forces — whether in Socialist 
2 - countries with social ownership of the means of production or 
_ in capitalist ones — in various forms and degrees of State 


intervention, especially ‘in underveloped countries, for the 
purpose of concentrating the efforts and the available re- 
sources to overcome economic backwardness. Yugoslavia had 
to adapt the programme of her development to the new in- 
_ ternational conditions, she had to amend some items of the 
first five-year plan, and, where basic industry was concerned, 
to modify and, in some measure, enlarge the development 
programme at the expense of other domains, notably agri- 


- Gulture, transport and the construction of projects serving the 


social standard. This programme has from 1952 to 1955 

served as a basis for the investment policy of all annual 
? plans so that all other proportions in the distribution of the 
national income, as well as the structure of production and 
international exchanges, were subordinated to this aim, as 
well-that of stregthening the country’s defence forces. In 
these circumstances, the necessary stability was lacking in 
Hie economy, due particularly to the still insufficiently stable 
factors needed by the advance of such as a rise in personal 
consumption and the social standard. In consequence, the 
efforts to complete the capital construction projects begun, to 
expand international exchanges and co-operation with foreign 
countries the basis of long-term arrangements, to promote 
social self- government and the building up and perspecting of 
the economic system, together with the partial long-term 
plans of development of various economic domains and the 
cftorts to promote economic science and a corresponding 
methodology, had as their object, inter alia, the quickest 
creation of conditions for preparing a new, multi-annual plan 
of economic development. With the enactment of the Social 
Plan of Economic Development of Yugoslavia From 1957 To 
1961, this problem has been solved basically, although du- 
ring the preparation of the Plan it became apparent that a 
co-ordinated social and economic development on the basis 
of the present-day technology and structure of the means of 
production demanded, besides medium-term plans, that the 
conditions of economic development should be considered for 
a period longer than five years. 

The Five Year Plan, coupled with all the legal prescripts 


serving to stabilize the economic system and the conditions 
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ves, that of every working man and every econo- . 


‘tions and their associations, and in those of the people's 


social relations. It will also serve as a base for the ine 


‘nomic organizations, and for establishing their potentialities. 


‘visions of the Plan may be surpassed and the planned crea- 


further elaboration in hie plans of the neue org 


publics, the districts and the communes, consonantly — 
their specific conditions and possibility of development. | 
sequently the Five Year Plan of Economic pce ae 
Yugoslavia, in conditions of social ownership of the sa 
of production and social and workers’ self-government, con- 
stitutes a factor of continued stabilization of the rapid eco- 
nomic development and continued consolidation of socialist 


development plans of the political-territorial units and eco- 


so that, in implementing an integrated policy of economic de-— 
velopment, in accordance with the specific conditions of each 
area or economic domain and production, the quantitative pre- 


| 
| 
: 
tion of resources, realisation of proportionate distribution of | 
national income and balancing of relations in the economy 
speedily carried out. | 


SUMMARY 


Determination of the speed of development and _ prio- 
rity of the basic tasks and aims of the Plan, as well as line 
of econsmic development in the period ahead in the pro- | 
vince of material relations and trends in material movements, _ 
is the result of the development up to now, the utilization of 
the production and other economic and geographic conditions 
of rapid economic development, as well as Yugoslavia’s quest 
still more to expand economic co-operation with other coun- 
tries. The new social and production relations, the elaborated 


economic system, co-ordinated with the new relations and ba- 
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s.cally stabilized in the pertinent legal prescripts — and this: 
means the direct personal concern of the producers, the work- 


ing men and the working collectives, as well as that of the 


communes and the communities of producers and consumers 
to turn to account all opportunities and available reserves for 
the speeding economic development — form the crucial factors 


(es 


determining the status of the producer and the working man 


as the fundamental forces of economic and social progress. 


If we ignored these considerations, the programme laid 
down might seem ambitious and unpractical, perhaps incom- 
patible even with the principles of the further advancement 
of our Socialist Democracy. And if one considers our expe- 
riences to date in conditions of workers’ self-government and 
the promotion of the communal system, and particularly the 
results achieved in 1956 and 1957, as the first year of the 
Five Year Plan, then not only are we able to accept the pre- 
visions nset as realistic, but we can also visualise the prospect 
of their being surpassed — on the assumtion, of course, that 


the various exogenous factors will not undergo any essential 
change. 
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a q[ BSEROR.ENS of personal freedoms and rights of ci- 
__ + tizens deeply affect the essence of every democracy, 
whether bourgeois or socialist. They cannot be considered 
separately from general political, economic and other condi- 
‘tions of life. The system of personal freedoms and rights of 
izens, as well as the methods of their realisation, embody 
Il the basic features of the social and political system 
within which they exist and are guaranteed. t 
Set, The state system of Yugoslavia and her whole system of 
sonal freedoms and democratic rights of citizens are cha- 
racterised by the following historical facts: the state autho- 
rity in Yugoslavia is in the hands of the working people; 
‘the general nationelisation of means of production has been 
‘carried out, with the exception of individual peasant holdings 
‘and minor tools for production: the socialized means of pro- 
duction have been handed over tc the workers collectives and 
their representatives, the workers’ councils. The whole social 
and political system is based on the consistent realisation of 
the principle of social and workers’ self-government. The 
existing system of democratic rights and personal freedoms of 
‘our citizens derives from the political and economic basis, 
just as private property in capitalism and its political basis 
‘represent the real ground and framework within which the 
personality of man can move and develop in capitalism. 


Yugoslav socialist democraty guarantees its citizens all 
the freedoms and democratic rights laid down by the French 
Revolution, and which have become the permanent achieve- 
ment of every democracy. These are: inviolability of perso- 
mality, protection of marriage and the family, protection of 


personal and private property within the limits of the law, | 


freedom of opinion and speech, right to elect and to be elec- 
ted, and other democratic rights of citizens. This is comple- 
tely comprehensible, as Yugoslavia forms an integral geo- 
graphical part of Europe and it civilisation. 


The working masses under capitalism have also, in the 
past hundred years, won significant social and economic rights, 
such as the right to an eight-hour working day, the right to 
health and social protection, etc. The socialist democracy of 
Yugoslavia guarantees its working people all these rights, in 
addition to important new democratic and social economic 
rights, the most oustanding of which are: the right to parti- 
cipation in the management of economy and social services, 
the right to the work and the creation of personal assets 
earned by working with means held as socialized property. 
the right to free schooling of children and youth, the right 
of workers to free training and education, and a series of 
other rights of employed persons, all of which are guaranteed 
by the law. 

The democratic value of a system consists, not only of 
rights guaranteed to citizens, but also of the means which 
the system provides for the realisation of these rights. For 
this reason our social community provides significant means; 
they are even increased every year in the limits of its eco- 
nomic capaticy. Thus in 1956 our community gave about 
1,150 mililon dinars for the material security of temporarily 
unemployed workers, and more than 135,000 million dinars, 
that is 9,34 per cent of its national income, for warious kinds 
of health protection and social insurance. This is undoubtedly 
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Our citizens enjoy full legal protection of their freedoms and 
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a proof of care for the health, and the material 
needs of the people. By sy 

Relations between the state organs and -the citize 
very important question — whether the state organs. respe 
personality and the dignity of man; and what kind of ‘pro: 
tection — real and legal — they offer their citizens in the re 
alisation of the rights and freedoms guaranteed by ‘the law. 
In this respect the situation in Yugoslavia is also favourable. 


rights in proceedings before the court of law and. the organs 
of government. As members of juries and various councils, - 
committees, and commissions in the people’s “committees, ow 
citizens participate in trials and the presentation of legal acts. 
A successful campaign against various aspects of bureaucracy 
and bureaucratic self-determination has been carried out in — 
Yugoslavia, not only through political actions but — what _ ! 
is more important and decisive — through the creation 
of such general political and social conditions as cut to the 
roots of bureaucracy and reduce cases of violation of the — Gy 
law to the minimum. Single cases of violation of the law, , 
which still occur to the detriment of ‘citizens, cannot be- 
ascribed to the system. These are excesses of individuals,- 
which unfortunately cannot completely be avoided even in 
the most democratic system. And when they are detected, ~~ 
the performers of such excesses are cailed to answer for their : 
actions and are subject to disciplinary measures under the 
criminal law. ‘ 
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Yugoslav citizens enjoy all the democratic and political 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution and the law. Besides 
this, they enjoy complete freedom of expression of opinion — 
and of determination in all matters of political and social li- 
fe. The whole system is based on the principle of social and 
workers’ self-government and citizens have an almost daily . 
opportunity of expressing their opinion and taking part in 
various communal and general matters. Yugoslav citizens also 
have a broad right of public criticism, and the authorities 
find no reason to restrict this criticism, but on the contrary, 
encourage it their attitude and action. Criticism of an indivi- 
dual’s political, social or other public activity, however sharp, 
is unpunished unless it constitutes an insult or other act lia- 
lable to the Criminal Law. Subversive propaganda constitutes 
one of these criminal acts. Legally this is defined as propa- 
ganda which directly or implicitly calls for the overthrow or 
undermining of the existing state and social system. We may 
mention the fact that in 1956 only 187 persons were senten- 
ced for such criminal acts. The average duration of sentences 
of deprivation of liberty for this act is about 18 months. If 
we take all this into account, it is obvious that such a small ; 
number of criminal acts cannot endganger the existing social z 
system. These acts are, however, so harmful that they must 
be supressed according to the existing law. Othervise so-called 
political criminals have almost completely disappeared. 

Remarks and criticism from some foreign circles can be 
heard from time to time regarding the alleged restriction of 
free expression of opinion in Yugoslavia, the impossibility of 
forming more political parties, etc. These critics try to esti- 
mate the democratic value of our political system from the 
point of view of western bourgeois democracy. They refuse 
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suppression of various so-colled ,,anti‘ “activities, 
Pp nting a finger at the persecutions to which, for exam-— 
I the writer Arthur Miller and many other loyal citizens 
subjected because of their convictions. The only 
e can do in this respect is to indicate our socialist 


Let us dogsider the question of the wrotection of the per- 
7 freedoms of man, so that we may sec how it is realised 
legal proceedings as well as in the safeguarding of the 
eeranty sd citizens. 


Je eS a person against whom legal proceedings are under- 
oe -waken: is not found guilty unless his criminal liability is fixed 
by lawful-judgement;. 
the. courts of law and other state organs participating 
in legal proceedings are bound to determine liability and all 
: “ other relevant facts are important for pronouncing a legal 
- decision. They are bound to examine and determine with equal 
= care both the charges against and the facts in favour of the 
parcused: 

— the accused has the right to defend himself personally 

or with the help of a lawyer in preliminary proceedings and 

later, until the verdict is pronounced. The law prescribes 
when the court is to appoint a lawyer for the defence, if the 
accused does not choose one himself; 

— organs in charge of criminal proceedings are bound 
to respect to the maximum the person and dignity of the 
accused. Application of physical or mental compulsion 
against the accused in efforts to extract admission of act or 
the revealing of accomplices is rigorously forbidden; 

= arrest- may last three days; but under certain legal 
conditions and by special decision of the court, arrest may 
last at the longest 21 days. The arrested person must be 
examined within 24 hours and in this period be must be in- 


— 


: sadist some Sea of western ita. resort ta 


republican supreme court or the federal 


extortion of evidence (under article 151 of the Criminal Law). 


t awaiting trial ts for ty n 
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_ prolongation of imprisonment during uk foe to 
can be allowed only by the Federal. Supreme Court; 


— the accused has the right of appeal at a highe 
aes every sentence of a court of law; f 


— a person who is unjustly sentenced or iMegally depri- 
ved of liberty by being held in arrest or prison during tria 
has the right to complete indemnity of material loss. 


_ The organs in charge of legal proceedings are casas toe 
respect and apply these principles and regulations. If they 
violate them, they are liable under the Criminal Law. Such © 
cases~are very rare in practice. Thus, in the period of 
1952—1956 there were 29 persons sentenced for criminal 


The penal policy of Yugoslavia is deeply imbued with the 
principle of humanity. The death sentence is pronounced only 
in. exceptioal cases for the most brutal acts of war crime or 
murder. The percentage of long-term sentences of hard labour 
is proportionally low. The majority of sentences constitute 
improsonment up to 6 months (52 per cent) and fines (about 
37 per cent). The number of conditional sentences is about 
50 per cent. A large number of centenced persons are am- 
nestied before the santence is over, or are released conditio- 
nally. Conditions under sentence are humane. This may be 
attested to by all those who have had an opportunity of 
seeing our prisons and reformatories. 


The Yugoslav Constitution and laws guarantee inviolabi- 
lity of private peasant holdings. The maximum of agricultu- 
ral property which can be held is 15 hectares of cultivated 


FEDERATION AND THE LESS DEVELOPED AREAS VAs ee 
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] 
RROM the very beginning of the planned social 


and economic life of the new, socialist Yugosla- 
via, a conspicuous place among the political and eco- 
nomic objectives of the country’s development was ta- 
ken by efforts for the development of its undeveloped 
areas. 

Before the creation of the Versailles Yugoslavia, 
the countries and peoples incorporated in it had deve- 
loped under quite unequal historical, economic and po- 
litical conditions. This was the reason for their uneven 
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land. Inheritance of private property is guaranteed by the j 
general regulations in the Law on Inheritance. Trade in pri- 7 
vately held real property and buildings is free. Co-ordination 
of peasant and state collective farms is carried out strictly 
on the principle of goodwill and the mutual benefit of the _ 
peasants and the collective farms. ‘The courts of law and | 
organs of government offer private owners full protection of _ 
their property rights in regular proccedings. | 
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social and economic movements in the past, and the | 
new state, undeveloped as a whole, bore obvious marks | 
of social and economic inequality and disharmony bet- 
ween the social, political and economic relations which 
existed in the twenty years of the life of old Yugoslavia, 
essentially a centralistic, hegemonic capitalist and exploi- 
ting state, not only failed to modify these inequalities, 
but actually helped to accentuate and increase them. 


Thus after the creation of the Federal People’ s Re- 
public od Yugoslavia, the new social forces which started 
the process of the country’s socialist development inhe- 


Monkees Cae 
tricts, areas and even whole republics. 
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it only after steps had been taken to overcome the 
herited economic backwardness of the country, do 
vay with the semicolonial character of its economy and 
ain such a level of material forces as could provide a 
basic for new, socialist relations and for an unhindered 
= independent development in the direction of so- 
cialism. 
In the realization of these objectives, the conscious 
socialist forces which head all the social movements in 
‘our country did not forget the specific characteristics of 
“our new state — that a federal state. a community of 
equal peoples. 
Practice in the building of new Yugoslavia has 
“tion for the’firmness and the monolithic character of 
socializm and socialist social relations is a basic condi- 
tion for the firmness and the mondlithic character of 
the Federation, and that the preservation and futher 
“strengthening of the unity of the brotherly community 
of equal peoples is indispensable for the succesful buil- 
ding of socialism in their common State. 
The solution of the national question in Yugosla- 
ia is the source of the strength of Yugoslav socialism, 
while the socialist social and economic development of 
the country demands the elimination of the inherited 
economic inequality and the economic backwardness of 
the individual peoples and republics, thus providing con- 
ditions for the strengthening of the social and material 
basis of socialism. 


There is no need to state that to leave the develop- 
ment of backward areas solely to the funds created by 
these areas — to self-financing by way of exclusively mo- 
bilizing local material sources — would really mean to 
keep them in their undeveloped state, for the simple 
‘teacon that the opportunities these areas possess to 
xreate their own capital funds are limited. The nature 
of economic movement would inevitably cause an ever 
greater lagging behind of their economy, as well as dis- 
‘proportions between the developed and under, — develo- 
ped areas. 

The policy of including the liquidation of the so- 
cial and economic under-development of certain Yugo- 
slav areas in the essential economic and political objec- 
tives of socialist development, is imperatively demanded 
by the social and economic interests of the whole of 
Yugoslavia. 

Despite her federal structure, the new Yugoslavia 
is an integral region in which the process of economic 
and social socialist transformation is under way. 

Hence the existence of under-developed areas in 
this country exercises an unfavourable influence on the 
movement of Yugoslavia’s socialist development as a 
whole. 

Referring to this Geeetion: Comrade Kardelj said 
that the ,,productive capacity of hundreds of thousands 
of workers in the backward areas of our country is lost, 
not only to them, but also to our socialist community 
as a whole. This potential productive force remains uni- 
tilized, as it cannot be turned to account under condi- 
tions of backward means of production. Enormous eco- 
nomic resources lie fallow and unexploited instead of 


ee nomic development of the individual dis- ~ fore, it is not only in the interests of the backwateat 


of the country to extricate themselves from 
such circumstances the successful building of | bt 


ism and socialist social relations could be carried for the developed areas as well.” 


assets, as the possession of all her eon 


backwardness, but it is of great economic signific, 


The pressing need for solving the previous of 
individual undeveloped areas by rescuing them from the 
backwardness is fully evident when viewed from the 
standpoint of new the social’ socialist ee ee 
are being developed in this country. i 

The existence of these extensive backward areas. a 
in which, owing to the undeveloped nature of the means _ 
of productions there is no material base for the new forms, a 
of social self-management, no conditions for the crea~ 
tion or fuller activity of the mechanism of direct socialist 
democracy, nor for the participation the broad people’s 
masses in the management of economic and all other. x 
social activities, above all in the basic cells of the so- 
ciety, the communes — causes ‘considerable detriment 
and creates many difficulties in the building and fune- i 
tioning of an a integral social system. 3 


II a 
| HE BASIC method used in doing away with the ; % 


economic backwardness of individual areas, con- 
sisted of a considered distribution of new investments in 
those areas. , 

The volume of such investments and their econo- 
mic structure, however, depended on the general condi- — 
tions and requirements of the entire Yugoslav economy. 
These investments, which provided for a rapid develop- 
ment of the beckward areas, could not be permitted to Ss 
pass beyond the framework of the general investment 
programme which was devoted to the overall social eco- ~ 
nomic and political objectives of the development of 
the. whole country. If these investments failed, fully or 
at least to a large extent, to tap the latent local mate- 
rial sources, and they did not emanate from the overall 
Yugoslav balance, the use of these investments would be 
economically unwarranted and detrimental to the whole, 
and hence also to the backward areas themselves. 

Experiences gained regarding investments ~made 
hitherto in the backward areas, have confirmed that 
these principles have been fully respected. This was all 
the easier as the backward areas in Yugoslavia are such, 
not because of their potential backwardness, or want of 
natural and other material resources, but because their 
productive potentialities have not been put to use in the 
past. It is a happy circumstance that the efforts to de 
away with the economic backwardness of certain 2reas 
have coincided with the realization of the general eco- 
nomic objectives of the Yugoslav community. 

Complex international conditions following the’ Se- 
cond World War, and particularly the events of 1948, 
which directly affected this country’s vital interests, 
greatly influenced the trend and programme of Yugosla- 
via’s investment and development. These unforeseen Cir- 
cumstances imposed a need for considerable changes in 
the plans of economic development and, a somewhat dif- 
ferent distribution of national income than was originally 
intended — both as regards the location and the pur- 
pose of investments including the need for building mi- 
litary projects. 

For the same reason the removal of under-develop- 
ment in backward areas could not be fully carried inte 
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arried into Fee iad aie | 
; reas carlier the. backward areas of Bosnia and 
egovina and Montenegro | achieved - at considerable 


yductive forces by means of investments made | 


lapsed period, the situation in Serbia and Mace- 
though these also achieved a considerable ove- 
7 dexelonment was characterized by a relative dila- 


ihe relations may be illustrated by the movement 


aa in the various people's seoublice in Lae 5 


“ge nett J per capita 
in dinars 


100,0 

74,4 
106,8 
154,7 


173,077 
128,807 
183,153 
~ 267,783 


veri ee Tan 
Serbia 
= Croatia 


‘Slovenia 


the differences in cstaet and ahve g ae 
much smaller than on the basis of material | production. 


situation in 1955: _ i ee 


Percentages: 


in production personal in general 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 209,922 121,3 Yugoslavia 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Macedonia 128,967 74,5 Sey Sep 35.1 38.5 35.7 

“y Montenegro ’ 244,106 141,0 Piast 26.8 27.0 235 
aie SIN Slovenia 18.0 11.7 14.6 
The value of the basic funds per inhabitant indi- B. and H. ence 14.8 15.2 
cates a quicker rise of level of the basic funds in the Macedonia . 5.8 ye 
- less developed republic. Montenegro 1.4 72 3.9 


In 1952 prices 
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This will be seen from the following review based. on | he | 


: jaa See nals Saag The first Five-Year Plan of Economic Development 
i : eve of Yugoslavia for the period 1945—1951 was followed, 
Piostnvia 66,004 100,0 133,292 100,0 “up to 1956, by the adopting of annual plans of economic 
Serbia 50,205. HOM Aig AS, Fon 7459 development. Occupied with efforts to prepare and ela- 
oe 79,526  120,5 158,503 118,9 borate the new social and economic system, the leading 
Sens 212,739  322,3. | 319,228 ~—-239,5 forces of our country could not devote themselves to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 25,141 38.1 135,617 ©. 101.7 the voluminous and complicated» problems nf long-term: 
Aacedonia 31,698 48.0 64,075 48.1 planning, § 
Nici aearo 21,580 32.7 68,294 51,2 The absence of a long-term nic of econo- © 
mic development hindered the fully successful harmo- | 
On the basis of such a considered distribution of nizing of the development of economic areas and the — 
basic funds over definite areas, it was possible to achieve removal of various disproportions, including that of eco- : 
an increase in overall production throughout the coun- nomy as a whole. The absence of such a plan also affec~ — 
try, and particularly to stimulate a rise in production in ted the further eliminating of under-development in in- ~ 
the backward areas in the 1947-1955 period, as will -be dividual areas as an integral part of the overall social — 
Geen tirenksthe following’ reviews and economic development of the country. i 
R it Te The carrying into effect of the Social Plan of -Eco- — 
Tots piedaction nomic Development of Yugoslavia for the 1957-1961 i 
with dovlenieare Baths tas period provides for a more economic and surer materia- _ 
lization of all economic and political objectives in the — 
Yugoslavia 151.6 177.8 coming period, as well as the further considered exten- _ 
Serbia 129,3 150,9 sion of aid to the economically under-developed areas. 
Croatia 159,1 183,2 Macedonia, Montenegro, and the Kosovo- Metohija — 
Slovenia 172,3 186,9 region (which forms part of the People’s Republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 180,0 220,1 Serbia), are considered as integral under-developed areas: 
Macedonia 159,1 206,8 whose economic development will be specially stimulated — 
Montenegro 180,0 250,1 in the new planning period. t 


However, as the liquidation of backwardness is a 
process which can only evolve deliberately and accord- 
ing to plan within a definite frame, our socialist com- 
munity, bearing in mind the need for the creation of the 
necessary conditions and average level of the social and 
living standard, as well as the legal and economic status 
of citizens and local social communities for the whole 
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Substantial investment, intended for these areas will 
ensure their further rapid development. It will suffice to 
say that the 1957-1961 period will see the net invest- 


ment of no less than 254 billion dinars in the economy 


of these areas. Of this amount the Federation guarantees 
from its own sources and for definite economic projects 
located in these areas, the sum of 194 billion dinars. 
The rest will be ensured from the means of economic 
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provisions on the ‘part of the Federation with 
eas deserve attention. The necessary means will be 
d to economic organizations on the territory of 
donia, Montenegro and the Kosovo-Metohija re- 
for the utilization of credits from the general in- 
ment fund, with which they will be able to pay de- 
ts and make other payments for the credits to be 
ited them. In granting credits, priority will be given 
applicants from the underdeveloped areas, in so far 
they equally satisfy the criterions of profit-making. 
_ Of the instruments for stimulating economic deve- 
opment in the under-developed areas, we may mention 
the method by which annuities on loans granted by the 
-deration from the general investment fund for capital 
expenditures in Macedonia, Montenegro and the Kos- 
sovo-Metohija region, are paid into their own invest- 
ment funds, so that the capital funds of these areas may 
be augmented. 
4 There is no doubt that, in view of the substantial 
increase of production and incomes of the whole coun- 
try to be realized in the 1957—1961 period, the position 
of the areas now undeveloped will present a quite dif- 
ferent, brighter picture at the end of the planning pe- 
riod, thanks to the new and strong material stimulation 
of the Federation and the creative energy of the pro- 
ducers. 

Then the day will be close upon us when that glo- 
omy remnant of the past will forever be eradicated from 
the bright landscape of socialist Yugoslavia. 
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ENCOUNTERS AXD TALKS 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN YUGOSLAVIA AND 
YEMEN SIGNED. Following two days’ conversations between 
the State delegations of Yemen and Yugoslavia, a Treaty of 
Friendship, a Trade Agreement and an Agreement on Scien- 
tific and Technical Co-operation were signed between the two 
countries on December 28, 1957 in Beograd. The first also 
provides for an exchange of diplomatic representatives. The 
documents were signed by the Crown Princ of Yemen Seif 
el Islam Mohammed el Badr and the Vice President of the 
Executive Council of Yugoslavia Svetozar Vukmanovi¢. The 
chief of the Yemenite delegation and the members of his 
entourage were received bc the President of the Republic Jo- 
sip Broz Tito od December 27. 


YUGOSLAV DELEGATION ATTENDS FUNERAL OF THE 
GRAND PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY OF RUMANIA. The Vice 
President of the Federal People’s Assembly, Vladimir Simic, 
the member of the Federal Executive Council, Nikola Min¢ev, 
and the Yugoslav Ambassador to Rumania, Nikola Vujanovic, 
made up the Yugoslav delegation which attended the funeral 
of the President of the Grand People’s Assembly of Rumania, 
Dr. Petru Groze, on January 10. 


MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
LEAGUE OF COMMUNISTS OF YUGOSLAVIA AT THE 
JUBILEE MEETING OF GRAMSCI INSTITUTE. On the in- 
vitation of Gramsci Institute, the members of the Central 
Committee of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia Boris 
Ziherl and Cvijetin Mijatovi¢ left for Reme on January 9. 
They were to attend the Jubilee Meeting of the Institute or- 
ganized to commemorate the 20th Anniversary of the death 
of Antonio Gramsci, one of the founders of the Communist 
Party of Italy. 
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HUNGARIAN GRAPHIC ARTISTS EXIBITING 


graphic artists, representing a cross-section’ of ‘different. 
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ration, was opened in Beograd on January 11. The creations 


in Budapest simultaneously. 


»SOCIALIST YUGOSLAVIA IN PHOTOGRAPHY“ EXPOSI- — 
TION OPENED IN RUMANIA. The Rumanian Institute for. 
Cultural Co-operation With Foreign Countries has organized: 
the Exposition ,,Socialist Yugoslavia in Photography“, which 
was opened in Bucarest on January 4. The Exposition traces 
the development of the Yugoslav peoples in the People’s Libe- 
ration War and the post-war period. \ Rey Tee 


A DELEGATION FROM RUMANIA. A delegation of the Union ‘ 
of Metalworkers of Rumania arrived in Yugoslavia on Ja- 
nuary 9, for purposes of acquaintanceship with the activity — ¥ 

and problems of Yugoslay metalworkers, as guests of the — 
Central Board of the’ Union of Metalworkers of Yugoslavia. pai 
— Also staying on a visit to Yugoslavia were the represen- | 
tatives of Rumanian printing workers, being the members of 
the Union of the Cultural-Educational Profession, These 
guests came on the invitation of the Union of Printing Work-. 
ers ohf Yugoslavia. \ 


land’s Union of State Employees, held in Warsaw from Ja- 
nuary 9—11, was attended by a representative of the Yugo- — Rk 
tral Board of the Union of Mine- and metallurgical Workers # ye 
slav Union of State Employees. — The Secretary of the Cen- 
of Yugoslavia attended the Congress of Polish Unions of Mee 
tallurgical Workers, held in Warsaw from January 10—12. oe ea 

OTHER CONTACTS “egy 


YUGOSLAV OBSERVERS AT MEETING OF U. N. RE- 
FUGEE FUND. Two Yugoslav observers are attending the 
Seventh Session of the Executive Committee of the UN Re- 
fugee Fund, which was opened on January 13 in Geneva. The 
Session’s agenda include, inter alia, the question of Hun- 
garian refugees in Yugoslavia. % 


OFFICIALS OFF TO U. S. A. On the invitation of the U. S. 
Assistance officials of the Yugoslav republican executive coun- 
ped countries toward the establishment of SUNFED, 
cils left on January 11 for a six-week visit to U. S. A. They | 
are to familiarize themselves with the operations of U. S. ay 
Technical Assistance and the Department of Agriculture and 
Mining. These Yugoslav specialists are also to pay a_ wisit 
to the U. N. Technical Assistance headquarters in New York. 


ATTENDING AERONAUTICAL FEDERATION’S MEETINGS. 
The representative of the Aeronautical Federation of Yu- 
goslavia attended the Paris session of the International Aero- 
nautical Organization, from January 6—15. This included 
attendance of the meetings of the secretaries general of 
aeronautical federations, of the Organization’s Administra- 
tive Board and the Commissions on Aeronautical Education 
and Economic-Technical Questions respectively. 


WEGOTIATIONS AND AGREEMENTS 


VISITING POLAND. A Yugoslav delegation left on January 
4 for a fortnight’s visit to Poland and discussions regarding 
co-operation in the field of ‘social welfare between ‘the two 
countries, on which subjects a convention is to be concluded. 
The delegation was led by the President of the Committee on 
Social Welfare of the Federa] Executive Council, Moma Mar- 


kovi¢. 
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em bs — Aw’ his New Year Adress to the peoples of Yu- 
- goslavia President Josip Broz Tito also advanced the 
for a meeting of the representatives of big 
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“Tannery te President Josip Broz Tito complied with the re- 
Pant) ‘quest of the citizens of Belgrade to accept the candi- 
_ dacy of deputy for the constituencies of Cukarica and 
s Rakeviea. 


- January 10 — At the session of the Federal Committee of the 
Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugosla- 
via which was also attended, apart from the members 
at of the Plenum also by the presidents of the district 
+f committees of the Socialist Alliance and directors and 
editors in chief of the Yugoslav papers, radio stations 
and news agencies, the results accomplished so far in 
the field of socialist development in our country and 
the political preparations for the elections to the Fe- 
deral Peoples’ Aissembly and republican parliaments 
were discussed. The Plenum was presided over by the 
AL ‘President of the Socialist Alliance Josip Broz Tito, 
OM while a report was submitted by Svetozar Vukmanovié 
Sots member of the Presidium. He spoke of the develop- 
ment of the system of social self-government and the 
strengthening of socialist democracy, on the results of 
economic development and forthcoming tasks, 
on the results, prospects and problems of  in- 
dustrial development, on the development of agricul- 
‘ ture and the need to promote the system and functi- 
: oning of the trade network, on the development of 
consumption and the standard of living and the neces- 
sary measures to ensure a stable economic develop- 
ment. Referring to foreign political activities Vukma- 
novi¢ devoted special attention to active coexistence 
as the principle of Yugoslav policy as well as the Yu- 
goslav relations with individual countries. After the 
discussion on the report of Svetozar Vukmanovié, the 
Plenum approved the proposal put forward by Pre- 
sidium member Krsto Popivoda to authorize the Pre- 
sidium of the Federal Committee to publish a pre- 
election proclamation. 
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January 7 — President Josip Broz Tito received the Soviet 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
Konstantinovié Zamcevski. 


Ivan 


January 7 — The Yugoslav Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James Ivo Vejvoda visited the British Foreign Secreta- 
ry Selwyn Llloyd with whom he had a chat on some 
international problems and the relations between the 
two countries. 
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